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EDITORIAL 


The Peril of a Vacuum 
A SUPREME peril threatens our generation. It is the peril of 


a spiritual vacuum, the opening of a hollow void in the souls 
of men. In the lives of multitudes of people an appalling 
emptiness is forming. 

Ours is not, of course, the first generation to be marked by a vac- 
uum. Emptiness was the leading trait in the Israel of Jeremiah’s 
time. ‘The great prophet describes the hollow souls of his country- 
men in two classical passages which, when read in modern transla- 
tions, take on new meaning. ‘Following the Bubble, they bubbles 
became,” is how George Adam Smith translates the familiar words, 
“They have walked after vanity, and are become vain.” (Jeremiah 
2:5.) Or in the rendering of Moffatt, ““They went after empty idols 
and became empty themselves.” Using another figure, Jeremiah 
thus describes the spiritual emptiness of his countrymen: “They have 
forsaken me the reservoir of fresh water and hewn out cisterns for 
themselves, leaky cisterns, that can hold no water.” (Jer. 2: 13, 
Moffatt’s rendering.) The rejection of God and the pursuit of sub- 
stitutes for him created a vacuum in the soul of Israel. 

European history in the twentieth century provides momentous 
illustrations of such a vacuum. The Europe to which Hitler and 
Mussolini became heirs was a Europe which had become hollow. 
Fascism, well described as “‘doctrineless nihilism,’’ was merely the 
last phase in a process of dissolution. In the period between the 
two wars, life became spiritually empty. Men no longer pursued 
great ends in common. Moral and political anarchy was rampant. 
There was no vision, no hope; God was dead to all intents, as 
Nietzsche had said he was. Suddenly the empty temple of the Euro- 
pean soul was filled with new gods, the gods of tradition, blood and 
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soil. In the name of these gods a new order of hate was proclaimed. 
Then came history’s greatest war, which raged six years. During 
this period millions of people, in both the Axis and satellite nations, 
fought passionately for their gods and the new order—desperate 
souls, filled with the illusion of a millenial kingdom. 

The horror of a vacuum haunts Europe again. How can light 
pierce the bottomless abyss of disillusionment which in these last 
months has opened in the souls of millions? How can love take 
the place of hate? How can meaning be restored to people who 
dreamed of an imperial future, a future which they were convinced 
lay awaiting them in the lap of destiny, and which vanished into air 
just as their hands were clutching victory? 

Even in the Europe delivered from Axis domination, a phase of 
the vacuum has appeared. Millions who belonged to the under- 
ground organizations have ceased to make moral distinctions. It 
became second-nature for young patriots to employ the most morally 
repulsive methods to thwart and eliminate their hated foes. A dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, who was close to the underground movement 
in his country, has recently expressed this concern, ‘How can a moral 
sense be reborn in youth who have come through this terrible era?” 

The same vacuum will undoubtedly appear in Asia after the bub- 
ble of the New Order has burst. We are going to look into the 
eyes of Japanese who, in a sense totally different from that of the 
‘“‘man with the hoe,’’ will have “the emptiness of ages’’ in their faces 
—but of ages that never came. The prospect of an abysmal vacuum 
in a large part of Europe and of Asia, following the close of the 
present war, will present one of the gravest spiritual problems in 
history. What spirit or spirits shall reoccupy the empty, desolate 
shrines of human devotion? How can re-education take place in a 
spiritual vacuum? What shall be the immediate future of the Chris- 
tian religion in both those areas? 

The peril of a vacuum is by no means confined, however, to 
Europe and Asia. It began to appear ominously in Anglo-Saxon 
civilization after the last war and its menace has grown steadily ever 
since. At the present moment, as the pace of triumph quickens in 
the Orient, and the United States and Great Britain look forward to 
the approach of victory, the prospect of a new void increases. 

A disturbing emptiness has been making its presence felt in many 
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spheres of thought and life. Poets have sensed its sinister on-com- 
ing. ‘T.S. Eliot wrote in the twenties: 


“We are the hollow men, 
We are the stuffed men, 
Leaning together, 
Headpiece filled with straw.” 


Voices have been singing for years “out of empty cisterns and ex- 
hausted wells.” Cultural inspiration has lost its springs. Setting 
themselves to “grow in the wrong earth,” men found they had no 
roots. Today, as another poet-prophet puts it, we hear “voices ris- 
ing up from the cities where the people are, but only voices.” The 
meaningful word is absent. People abound whose “strained, time- 
ridden faces are distracted from distraction by distraction.”” The 
things they are interested in are no more than “vacuities fringed 
with lace.” 

To be more specific, let us review some major fields in our cul- 
tural situation. No great unifying idea informs and interprets our 
culture. No luminous and compelling purpose is offered as the 
supreme goal of devotion. Philosophy’s excessive, almost morbid 
preoccupation, with the problem of knowledge, has led to Logical 
Positivism. Logical Positivism denies that such problems as God 
and the soul are real, and devotes itself to a study of language, with 
a view to purging human speech of all emotional content. Science 
has shown an increasing tendency towards emptiness of concept. 
Nature dissolves in mathematical fictions. As for modern art, 
through its exclusive concern with expression, it bears all the symp- 
toms of decay. The great Spanish writer, Miguel de Unamuno, 
once remarked, when introduced to an exhibition of modernistic art 
in Paris, ‘“This art is so modern that it will never be ancient!”’ The 
vacuity of contemporary literature is notorious. It is “filled with 
fancies and empty of meaning.”” ‘The individual is lost in the mass; 
the writer does not serve a cause; only expression matters. But how 
could it be otherwise? Modern men of letters have cut themselves 
off from literature’s chief source of inspiration. For the first time 
in the history of English letters since Beowulf and Chaucer, we have 
a generation of writers who are totally ignorant of the Bible. And 
the quality of their writing reflects the vacuum in their culture. 

Equally disturbing is the emptiness in the realm of politics. Our 
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statesmen are so naively shallow and short-sighted, that in their in- 
ternational planning righteousness is given second place to security, 
They fail to realize that security is like pleasure. When it is pur- 
sued as an end in itself by a man or a nation, or even a world order, 
it can never be grasped. What Hecate, the goddess of the under- 
world, said to the witches about the ill-starred Macbeth is everlast- 
ingly true: “Security is mortals’ chiefest enemy.” ‘To learn right- 
eousness and to do justly is much more important for great powers 
than the attempt to establish their own security without reference 
to the moral foundations of the universe. As T. S. Eliot has put it 
in Murder in the Cathedral 


“Those who put their faith in worldly order 
Not controlled by the order of God, 
In confident ignorance, but arrest disorder, 
Make it fast, breed fatal disease, 
Degrade what they exalt.” 


In the sphere of religion, the peril of a vacuum is no less real. 
Liturgical pageantry tends more and more to take the place of the 
great simplicities of worship. A false aestheticism makes many a 


modern church service an empty show of words and sound and color. 
People forget that the content of faith in the God who is worshipped 
is infinitely more important than the particular form which his wor- 
ship may take. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
no finicky snob or childish faddist. Could anything be more fatuous 
than the attempt to solve the problem of faith by the symbols of 
form? Religious reality is what we need, “Spirit with spirit meet- 
ing, God and sinner treating.” 

Doctrinal definiteness in religion is discouraged in the interests 
of sentimental goodwill. The historic creeds which, despite their 
human character, are freighted with divine truth, the sacraments 
that mediate to the believing soul the reality of God’s grace, are de- 
cried as divisive, as obstacles to human fellowship. It was recently 
proclaimed in a gathering of religious thinkers that the kind of 
Christianity which is needed is what the speaker called, “Oceanic 
Christianity.” This would appear to be a great eclectic abyss, with- 
out discernible shore-lines, where all streams mingle and are lost, 
with no established ports where voyaging begins or ends. The 
boundless ocean may be an appropriate symbol of eternity and of 
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life beyond the shores of time; but the true symbol of a religion 
which is relevant to history and expresses God’s redemptive pur- 
pose in history is not the ocean, but the river. For the river has a 
definite source, and follows a discernible course. The simple fact 
that its waters are channelled makes the flowing movement of a 
stream more significant for the lives of men, than the vast expanses 
of the ocean. 

What is the answer to the problem of “hollow men,” to the inward 
nihilism which imperils our generation, to the vague romanticism 
which empties the Christian religion of positive content and redemp- 
tive power? 

The nihilistic void which plagues our time cannot be met by any 
amount of concentration upon the physical side of the human prob- 
lem. Everything that can be done in the interests of relief, rehabili- 
tation, and reconstruction in the devastated areas of the world and 
among people who have suffered indirectly through the War must 
be carried out with speed and lavish generosity. But no welfare 
scheme will touch the real problem in any country. Much more 
than bread and houses and work and physical security will be re- 
quired. As regards the future of life even in the victorious nations, 
the following reminder by a distinguished British writer, Herbert 
Read, is most timely: “There is a danger that all our national plan- 
ning of society may give us homes fit for heroes but nothing to be 
heroic about, security from every disease except boredom, plenty 
in the land but a platitudinous emptiness which spreads like a lep- 
rosy over the mind.” (In This Changing World, edited by J. R. M. 
Brumwell, p. 264.) 

The external organization of life is equally inadequate to solve 
the prevailing emptiness in souls and institutions. We can begin 
to deal with the real problem of our time only when empty, dark- 
ened human spirits are turned to the light. Not organization, but 
orientation towards the central Truth and meaning of existence, a 
new direction for thought and striving, a new vision and a new 
hope, is needed. It is here that Christian theology can help. The 
great doctrines of the Faith serve like telescopic lenses to make the 
ultimate meaning of existence plain and real to the soul that is will- 
ing to look through them. 

But an apprehension of the truth about life is not enough. Some- 
thing must happen to life itself, for to know about life is not to live 
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it. To know about God is not to know him. The Word that il- 
lumines the soul must become flesh within the soul. Orientation 
must be followed by renewal. Theology reaches its frontier when 
it brings the human spirit face to face with the living reality of God 
as the source of light and life and when it makes plain that the next 
step is not thinking but deciding, not belief but faith, not intellec- 
tual patronage but spiritual surrender. 

God’s coming into life is the only adequate answer to the problem 
of spiritual emptiness. With his entry, life is renewed from within. 
The soul is cleansed, new wells of refreshment are opened, love as- 
sumes control, responsible selfhood with a passion for righteousness 
is developed. The desolate void becomes a source of loveliness and 
a center of power. 

But under what conditions does this happen? By what definite 
attitude of the soul does God and all the “charismatic profundities 
of life’’ (Franz Werfel) enter into the place of emptiness? The clue 
is found in the experience of a representative and symbolic figure. 
Pascal, one of the supreme intellects of all time, came to the point 
where the resources of reason failed him. The God-Idea of the 
“philosophers and scholars’’ could not fill his inner void. He longed 
for a Presence. Ina moment of spiritual illumination, in a rapture 
of total surrender, he affirmed his faith, and gave his life to another: 
“God of Jesus Christ. My God and thy God. Thy God shall be 
my God.”” The man of science became a saint; he belonged there- 
after to a new order of life, the order of Charity. 

Sainthood, a twentieth century expression of Christian sainthood, 
is what our generation needs. The only people who can meet the 
present crisis are men and women who have seen life’s meaning and 
experienced its reality in Jesus Christ. What our generation with 
its haunting vacuum needs more than anything else is to learn how 
men become sons of God by inward renewal. The Gospel which 
speaks of God's gracious approach to men in Christ, which brings 
into their lives light, love, and hope, and gives them something to 
live for and a meaningful place within God’s great scheme of things, 
is now, as it always has been, the answer to meaningless lives. 

“Oh for more of God in my soul! Oh this pleasing pain!” ex- 
claimed David Brainerd, an eighteenth century saint. God in the 
soul is life’s supreme pleasure, for in the divine communion every 
human longing is met. God in the soul is also life’s most exquisite 
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pain, for the soul in whom God dwells becomes a sharer in his love 
passion for men. The love of God is both rapture and suffering. 
This rapture and this suffering are the ultimate antidote to “hollow 
men,” and the one answer to contemporary nihilism. 


Believing and Living 


upon the motto of the Review, “The Life of Man in the Light 

of God.” It sets forth in particular the connection that ob- 
tains in life and religion between thought and action, between faith 
and practice. 

The unhappy situation in which the religious world finds itself to- 
day is due in large part to the existing chasm between doctrine and 
life. Some religious people have turned theological concepts into 
substitutes for God himself and fail, in consequence, to express their 
religious faith by a life that is moulded by God’s standards for living. 
There are others who strive to live, who even agonize to change so- 
ciety, without possessing adequate knowledge of God or man. The 
things that men believe on the great issues of life affect decisively 
their way of living. An idea can produce the most far-reaching con- 
sequences. It can produce an angel or a devil. Hence the impor- 
tance of right ideas. It is a momentous thing to believe in some- 
thing with all one’s mind. It is no less momentous to believe in 
nothing or in the wrong thing. For faith and the lack of faith are 
both determinants of destiny. 

The keynote of the number is found in the devotional prelude, 
“The Word Became Flesh.” The minister of the Franklin Street 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Maryland, takes the basic affirma- 
tion of the Christian religion and in an interesting and vivid man- 
ner expounds its significance. Dr. Kirk emphasizes the thought that 
in the supreme sense Christian truth is personal truth. The core 
and starting point of the Christian religion is not a great idea, it is 
not a great imperative; it is a person, the God-man, the Logos be- 
come flesh. Jesus Christ expressed in his person and teaching the 
deepest divine wisdom; in his perfect life he fulfilled God’s impera- 
tive for human living. Christian faith requires assent to the wit- 
ness borne to Christ and consent to the demand made by Christ. By 
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such faith men are related redemptively to God and to his great 
scheme of things. 

How do religion and ethics stand related? This question is pre- 
sented in an impressive and comprehensive manner by a distin- 
guished Canadian theologian, Professor John Line, of Emmanuel — 
College, Toronto. Choosing as the title of his paper the famous 
affirmation attributed to John Witherspoon, one of the early presi- 
dents of Princeton University, ‘““Truth Is in Order to Goodness,” 
Professor Line launches upon a discussion of this important topic 
based upon Biblical, theological, and historical grounds. Rejecting 
the idea that religion must be subordinated to ethics and that re- 
ligious faith has a purely instrumental value, he shows that there is 
an internal relation between truth and goodness of such a kind that 
goodness attests the reality of truth. The absence of goodness is 
sure proof, on the other hand, that truth too is lacking. 

That kind of transforming change in the soul and in society which 
we associate with true Christianity has ever been brought about, says 
the author, when Christians were not primarily concerned about 
ethical or social change, but were absorbed in God and the soul’s re- 
lation to him. Historically speaking, the experience of grace has al- 
ways furthered the interests of law. The great tradition represented 
by the Hebrew prophets and Paul, by Augustine and Calvin, by John 
Wesley and the Evangelical Revival, was far more potent in produc- 
ing ethical behavior and social change than any attempt to subordi- 
nate religion to morality. Nor should it be forgotten that a wrong 
view of truth can have the most sinister consequences in the realm 
of conduct. Witness the connection between Nietzsche's philosophy 
of life and his attitude toward Christian ethics. The ultimate test 
of a sound theology, Professor Line goes on to say, is its capacity to 
kindle enthusiasm. No Christian doctrine has been so revolution- 
ary in arousing enthusiasm and producing change as the evangelical 
doctrine of the Cross. In the fullest and most absolute sense, earth 
must be conquered in the name of heaven, and not in the name of 
any mundane ideal of progress. 

Professor Shelton Smith of Duke University, who a few years ago 
wrote a most significant book called Faith and Nurture, discusses 
the most crucial single issue in human relations with which Chris- 
tian faith has to deal in the United States today, namely, the inter- 
racial problem. His paper, entitled “Christian Faith and Racial 
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Valuation,” is a basic study of this problem. The importance of his 
article does not lie merely in the author's grasp of the principles in- 
volved. It is important above all as the contribution of a Christian 
theologian who is also an American of the South, a man who is ar- 
dently seeking to find a Christian solution to the inter-racial problem 
in the great state of North Carolina. 

Emphasizing the fact that the United States is at present passing 
through the fourth major phase of its inter-racial crisis, the author 
makes plain the present status of the issue. What the Negro wants 
is not patronage, however kindly and well intentioned; he wants to 
be incorporated into American democracy on equal terms with all 
other citizens. This issue, if it is to be met at all, must be met 
squarely within the context of Christian faith. 

Wherein lies the root of racism? Dr. Smith asks. Not in eco- 
nomic self-interest, nor yet in a warped cultural tradition; it resides 
in man’s inveterate tendency as a sinful being to make himself the 
center of love and value. This tendency has given birth to the myth 
of white superiority in every circumstance and sphere, a myth which 
is the American equivalent of the Aryan myth which has wrought 
such devastating results in recent history. The Christian Church 
in the United States cannot reconcile itself to the present status of 
the Negro.- To do so would be to betray its own Gospel. The 
Church, loyally committed to the principle of equal opportunities 
for Negroes, must begin with itself. Judgment, now as always, must 
begin at the house of God, for the Gospel involves a word of judg- 
ment as well as a word of grace. As a first practical step towards re- 
moving one of the most pagan contradictions within American life, 
the Church should provide increasing opportunities for Negroes and 
whites to meet together for worship upon terms of absolute equality. 

There follows an article on religion and rural society. The Chris- 
tian approach to the rural people of the word is dealt with as an im- 
portant contemporary issue. The author of the striking and illumi- 
nating paper entitled “God in the Countryside” is a layman who 
has lived many years in India as an agricultural missionary. It is 
evident that Mr. Mosher has made himself master of the wealth of 
literature dealing with the rural problem that has accumulated since 
the famous Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil in 1928. 

The importance of the rural problem derives, says Mr. Mosher, 
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from the fact that one-half of the world’s population lives by cultivat- 
ing the soil, that one billion and a quarter of the earth’s inhabitants 
are in some way related to rural areas. Let it not be forgotten, more- 
over, that the whole background of Biblical history is more rural 
than urban. The time has come for the Christian Church to for- 
mulate and carry into practice an adequate doctrine of rural man 
and his problems. In presenting the Gospel to rural people cer- 
tain important facts should be remembered. Dwellers in the coun- 
try have very special characteristics and experiences. ‘Their close 
contact with nature leads them to recognize God's presence and re- 
ality in a special way. Rural people, according to the testimony of 
history, must come to know God truly or they will deify nature in 
his stead. In the countryside with its processes of growth, to be- 
come a fellow worker with God takes on a very special and concrete 
meaning. 

Christianity in its approach to rural people should be expressed 
in the most practical and comprehensive way. Witness borne to 
Christ by meeting the living needs of men has great evangelistic sig- 
nificance. Christians living in the countryside should express their 
social responsibilities in the form of their worship. Let it never be 
forgotten, moreover, that, whereas the rural areas pour their human 
wealth into the cities, Christian influence does not readily flow from 
the cities to the surrounding country. The article closes with an 
observation of first rate importance: If the spiritual problem of the 
countryside is to be dealt with in any adequate way, the rural minis- 
try must be adequately supported by the entire Church as an ex- 
pression of Christian solidarity. 

An illustration of the influence of ideas upon national life is pro- 
vided by Chaplain William A. McIlwaine, a former missionary to 
Japan, who until 1943 was the acting president of Kobe Theological 
Seminary. In his study, “Landmarks in the Spiritual History of 
Japan,” the author sheds light upon the paradox inherent in the 
Japanese character and spirit. We are startled to learn that in the 
sixteenth century, following the work of Jesuit missionaries, Japan 
almost became a Christian nation. The conviction was formed, how- 
ever, in the Japanese mind, that the new religion was but a prelude 
to military occupation and political control by the countries from 
which the missionaries had come. This led to a violent reaction. 
Persecution broke out; it became a crime to profess the Christian 
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religion. The subsequent unification of Japan and its retirement 
into complete isolation from the rest of the world came to an end 
only in the ‘fifties of last century. From the time of Admiral Perry’s 
visit, a passion for education and for the modernization of Japanese 
life in every sphere kept pace with a developing sense of destiny, 
namely, that it was Japan’s mission to rule the world. In prepara- 
tion for the fulfillment of this mission, mythical ideas were instilled 
into the public mind. These centered in the obligation to do obei- 
sance at Shinto shrines in acts which were officially regarded as more 
important than any of the ceremonies ordinarily called religious. 

Protestant Christianity, which first appeared in Japan in 1860 
as the “new religion,” profoundly influenced the country. The 
founder of the University of Tokyo was a Protestant missionary. 
For diverse reasons a great liberal era was succeeded by the most 
stringent regulation of missionary and Church activity. It is the 
view of the author that when the War is over and the Christian re- 
ligion is fully free in Japan to carry on its work and express its genius, 
the greatest emphasis must be laid upon a virile presentation of the 
Gospel. God's judgment, as well as his grace, must be set forth, and 
the divine sovereignty emphasized over against everything human 
and finite. 

The following article, ‘““Theology and Citizenship in Latin Amer- 
ica: an Appraisal,’”’ is important for two main reasons. First, it 
deals with an area of the world which will become one of the prin- 
cipal theaters of interest in the post-war era. Secondly, it shows the 
inner logic of the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Church and its 
relation to society in a situation in which the Church had more fa- 
vorable conditions to fulfill its spiritual task than were ever presented 
elsewhere to the Christian religion. ‘The author of the article is the 
best loved foreigner in the Republic of Chile, Dr. James H. McLean, 
a Presbyterian missionary, who, though now retired, still continues 
his professor’s chair in the University of Chile, where he has taught 
English Literature for many years. With firsthand knowledge of the 
facts and a finely balanced judgment, Dr. McLean analyses the tragic 
sequel in Latin American civilization of the persistent attempts on 
the part of the Roman curia to control the Latin American people 
both in the intimacies of soul-life and in the arena of political action. 
The attempt of clericalism to make itself supreme in every aspect of 
life, private and public, has had most sinister consequences. It has 
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created a deep antipathy to the Church and to all religion, so that a 
Latin American radical becomes, as Unamuno once said, “‘A Catholic 
upside down” (un catdlico al revés). He has lost his faith but re- 
tains his fanaticism. The opportunistic policy followed by the 
Church to gain prestige and position for itself has constituted an at- 
tack upon political integrity. The breach between religion and cul- 
ture and between religion and ethics constitutes the most serious rift 
in Latin American life. On the one hand, the absence of a clean- 
cut ethical code in Latin American Catholicism and, on the other, 
the support given by the Church to questionable social practices such 
as the lottery have had most dire consequences in continental society. 

It is fitting that the concluding article of this number should read, 
“Robert Browning’s Faith.” In Browning, as the author of the 
article points out, faith and life, theory and practice, received one of 
their noblest and most harmonious expressions. Dr. Dunkel, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Rochester, and al- 
ready known to readers of THEOLOGY Topay by his article on Milton 
which appeared in July, 1944, takes up for particular study Brown- 
ing’s long poem, ““The Ring and the Book.” In this poem the poet 
sums up his conviction and synthesizes his faith. It is significant that 
modern youth is becoming more and more interested in Browning. 
This is natural, for youth feels its desperate need of a faith. It was 
Browning’s faith that made him the optimist that he was, that sup- 
plied him with moral courage, that made his marriage with an in- 
valid wife the most perfect in the history of literature. Browning's 
conviction that the All-wise is also the All-loving, that good and evil 
are absolutes, that it is hard to be a Christian, that success may take 
place amid apparent failure, are insights of which modern man stands 
greatly in need. 


TO OUR READERS 


The October number of THEoLocy Topay, the seventh in the 
series, will deal with a number of topics relating to the great sub- 
ject of Redemption. 

Because of the growing interest in the Review, and on account 
of paper restrictions, might we ask our readers to be good enough 
to renew their subscriptions as soon as they fall due. Otherwise 
they may risk disappointment, for the available copies of a given 
issue are sometimes exhausted before over-due subscriptions are re- 
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ceived. It is, therefore, most important that subscription renewals 
should be made punctually. 

While it is the case that each issue of THEOLOGy Topay centers in 
some major emphasis, the Editors will always be happy to consider 
manuscripts which may be submitted to them upon any appropriate 
topic. They will also welcome constructive suggestions as to how 
the Review may be developed so as to fulfill with increasing effec- 
tiveness the aims which led to its founding and at the same time meet 
the needs of its growing circle of readers. 





THE WORD BECAME FLESH 
By Harris ELLIoTT KIRK 


OHN’S preface to his Gospel is the nearest approach to philo- 
sophical reasoning in the New Testament. Its importance, 
however, does not rest upon that, but upon more than sixty 
years of rich and deep experience. As John nears journey’s end, 

he makes his final report on life. Using the term logos, he connects 
his teaching with the best thought of the past. Heraclitus intro- 
duced the idea into Greek thought. The logos was the rational prin- 
ciple of the universe: eternal, creative, and universal. It was con- 
tinually striving to speak toman. If man would listen to it, it would 
safely guide him through all the difficulties of this ambiguous world. 
The logos surrounded man’s life with an atmosphere of fire; to live 
in that fire was the final trial of mortals. ‘The word gathers meaning 
in subsequent centuries, until John’s time; when Philo adopted it as 
the principle of his synthesis of Jewish and Greek thought. By that 
time, it was commonly understood to stand for God’s immediate 
and decisive action upon man’s life. 

But John meant something more than this. He does not take the 
word to stand for the fruit of human inquiry, or the culmination of 
an evolutionary process, but as expressing a divine revelation. He 
does not write that the flesh became the Logos, but that the Logos be- 
came flesh. As thinking man, moved by spiritual necessity, raises his 
hand towards the high heavens, God grasps it, and draws him out of 
many tribulations into a large place. ‘The Incarnation is God's su- 
preme response to man’s spiritual needs. 

The redemptive purpose is manifested in the personality of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The Word became flesh, and pitched his tent among us, 
joining the caravan of our life for weal or woe, which means that 
when God comes into man’s life, he comes to stay; that what God has 
suffered for, he means to have and to hold. This is the foundation 
of spiritual assurance; this is God’s challenge to man that requires an 
intelligent response. The divine Logos surrounds man’s life with an 
atmosphere of holy fire, and holiness is the basic principle that vali- 
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dates the divine intention. Implicit in the Incarnation is the Atone- 
ment and the Resurrection. The whole meaning of spiritual truth 
is expressed in that tremendous word Logos. 

But how can man know this? It is obvious that this revelation is 
not for every man, but only for men of a certain disposition of mind; 
for Heraclitus has well said that eyes and ears are bad witnesses for 
such as have barbarian souls. The unbeliever remains a barbarian, 
a profane person to the end; but God is always willing to meet a man 
on the pathway of his highest endeavor. That is what John means 
by beholding God's glory in the Incarnation. It is like a man watch- 
ing the sunrise and the retreat of darkness from the path of life. 
The Word of God is man’s travelling companion. We can know 
this only when we believe it with the whole heart; for God has made 
faith the test, not of our skill in reasoning, but of the soundness of 
our hearts and minds. He comes to all, high and low alike, but 
only unto those that receive him does he give power to become the 
sons of God. From the deeps of experience both grace and truth 
emerge through Jesus Christ. In this tremendous word the pur- 
pose of God is manifest: this creative, regenerating, and controlling 
energy that is the dynamic essence of revelation. God in Christ has 
spoken the last and necessary word; in him we are complete. Man 
needs no other ruling concept for personal guidance, social integra- 
tion, or the final interpretation of the course of history. The eternal 
Logos is striving to speak toman. From the operation of that divine 
energy there is no escape. Within the encompassing atmosphere of 
a consuming fire, man must work out his destiny. Well, indeed, 
shall it be if in private necessity or desire to understand the times, 
we heed this voice; for in this and this only lies our all sufficient 
hope; and outside of it there is none other. 








TRUTH IS IN ORDER TO GOODNESS 


By JOHN LINE 


I 


“Te words of this title come from the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., and are thought to have originated 
with John Witherspoon, one of the fathers of American Presby- 
terianism, who signed the Declaration of Independence, being, inci- 
dentally, the only clergyman so to do. Whatever was intended by 
the clause in the eighteenth century, its appearance at the head of the 
present article may suggest that it is about to be argued that religion 
is tributary to ethics; that the truth of Christianity is to be tested by 
the moral behavior, personal and communal, to which it leads. 

If this is our purpose, it will not startle by its novelty. We have 
long known, for example, the religious liberalism described by H. E. 
Fosdick which “subordinates ritual, creed and church to the major 
objects of Christianity, personal character and social righteousness’’; 
and to which “nothing fundamentally matters in religion except 
those things which create private and public goodness” (Adventurous 
Religion, p. 247). Or in another form, it is for many of us an axiom 
that democracy is the sum of common and civic good, and religion 
best merits esteem by its efficacy in the support and furtherance of it. 
Our psychology, now cheering our hearts by being a little friendlier 
to religion, provides confirmation of this pragmatic standard of ap- 
preciation in having discovered that religion acts as a social control 
and guardian of orderly social progress through the rewards it 
guarantees to right activity; it assists the individual to adjust himself 
to unpropitious events, for which he would otherwise be unpre- 
pared. This usefulness of religion fires the psychologist with the 
hope that it may regain its place amongst us. “My rediscovery of 
religion,” writes Henry C. Link, “was inspired by the intimate study 
of individuals and their problems. . . . I see religion as an aggres- 
sive mode of life, by which the individual becomes master of his en- 
vironment” (The Return to Religion, pp. 15 f). If by “Truth in 
order to Goodness,” then, we mean religious truth is for the sake of 
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ethical and practical results, we shall travel in sprightly company, 
innovating in nowise, but adding our chord to a chorus that is al- 
ready long and loud. 

What is more important is that this rendering of our theme can 
make impressive claims to being authentically Christian. Has not 
Christianity from the first prescribed precisely the relation just indi- 
cated between the things we believe and goodness in attitude and act? 
The New Testament declares plainly that faith without works is 
dead. Above all, Jesus himself will grant no tolerance to confessions 
of Lord, Lord, without the doing of the deeds he enjoins. He nar- 
rates the act of mercy to the victim of brutal ill and bids men know 
by this sign the inheritor of eternal life (Lk. 10: 25-37). His last 
and highest commendation is for those who seeing others in extremis 
have been quick with the ministry of help (Mt. 25: 31-46). What 
is surer than that goodness with the overt works thereof were for 
Jesus the touchstone of integrity and truth within? 

Nothing can be surer; yet we cannot accept it as certifying the 
conjuncture of truth and goodness proposed above. ‘That conjunc- 
ture, as suggesting our meaning in this article, is one we must dis- 
own. For we are persuaded that the facile assent to it is just where 
much recent religious thinking has missed its way. It is a fatal error 
to make Christianity adjectival to the maintenance of democracy and 
the rectifying of social arrangements, though she has concern in these. 
It falsifies Christianity no less to reduce it for whatever end to the 
status of an instrumental good. Our civilization is continually being 
renewed and refined by the leaven and spirit of Christianity within it, 
but that man knows not Christianity who finds in its consequence 
for civilization its essential import. This subordinating of Chris- 
tianity to social and other humanly defined goals has been a secular- 
izing force in the Christian mind and has blurred the identity of 
Christianity in common understanding, both within the Church and 
without. 

These effects have become so rife as to call for drastic steps, per- 
haps a suspension from the center of the temporal and practical for 
a new concentration on Christian faith in se. Christianity must be 
“rediscovered” or revalued, not for what it promotes or its effective- 
ness as means, but for the ends intrinsic to itself. This is life eternal, 
said Jesus, to know thee, the only true God; thou hast made us for 
thyself, wrote Augustine, and our hearts are restless till they rest in 
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thee. To know God, to rest in or enjoy communion with him, is 
not for something ulterior, such as social stability or progress; it is 
itself fulfillment, the ne plus ultra of the human spirit. We need 
today a reawakened sensitiveness to the values proper to the re- 
ligious life; to the reality, not of external “implications,” but of the 
faith’s own nature. Christ is Truth (Christus Veritas), but not “in 
order to” anything. 


II 


Not that we would exclude the fruits and works by which Chris- 
tian truth, though absolute in itself, is uncovered before men (Mt. 
5: 14-16). To do this would be the converse error to the one shown 
above. Men succumb to this in thinking to gain by contemplative 
or quietistic withdrawal the Pure Love of God. For Bérulle, Ora- 
torian of the “Ecole Frangaise,” God is to be revered and adored 
“for what He is in Himself rather than for what He is in regard to 
us.” Condren, another of the Oratorians, ‘“‘was enveloped in a mar- 
vellous light, in the brightness of which the divine majesty appeared 
so immense and infinite, that he felt that beside that Pure Being 
nothing else should subsist, and that the whole universe should be 
destroyed for His glory. . . . One could not love Him enough, but 
by willing to lose oneself for love of Him.’’ So God is all in all, to 
the extinction of interest in mankind’s, including one’s own, con- 
tinuance, to say nothing of service to it. 


This, we say, is the opposite error, and one asks, Is there a way | 


past this Scylla and Charybdis, between determining religious truth 
to mundane aims resulting in the loss of its integral quality on the 
one side, and the meditative self-absorption which deprives faith al- 
together of its practical virtue on the other? We believe there is 
such a more excellent way whose secret is enshrined in our title, 
Truth in order to Goodness, but which becomes an open secret only 
if these words be construed more discerningly than in the familiar 
acceptation of them with which we began. 

This deeper construction may emerge if we look a little more 
closely into the nature of divine Truth and of the Amor Dei which 
the contemplative mystic, as we have just seen, so exclusively desires. 
None can describe them fully, but it will suffice here if we note how 
the New Testament does make divine Love or Truth to involve good- 
ness, not as a step intended to lead to it, but as embracing it of its 
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definition. The tree is known by its fruit, said Jesus; men do not 
gather grapes of thorns (Mt. 7: 16-20). But tree and fruit are one 
nature; grapes are not on thorns, not by fiat, but of their genus. So 
too is the generic unity of truth and the good born of it. Or as in 
I John 3: 14 and 4: 8, we know we have passed from death to life 
because we love . . . he that loveth not knoweth not God. Love 
and the deeds of love are germane to truth and knowledge, not suit- 
able addenda. More plainly still in 1: 6, truth itself is what we do; 
walking in darkness, we lie and do not the truth. Supreme to this. 
same rule is Christ’s command to love; it is first love to God, but love 
to man is like unto it, not just next in sequence. So the esse is one; 
knowledge and truth, love and goodness, share one richness of con- 
notation. Truth and goodness are reciprocal, inter-convertible; if 
truth is in order to goodness, is not John 7: 17, “If any will to do 
His will he shall know of the doctrine,” strikingly near to goodness 
in order to truth? 

This testimony of Scripture points the true meaning of our phrase. 
It is no transitive connection that joins its terms, as if truth were 
relative to ethical issues extrinsic to it. Rather the words “in order 
to” denote what philosophy calls an internal relation; truth and good- 
ness are of one being, and one implicates the other not by relativity 
but by essential identity. ‘“The true and the good,” says Kroner, 
“are necessarily connected. The good is the true in the field of 
practical willing and acting; and the true is the good in the field of 
thinking and knowing” (The Primacy of Faith, p. 115). Truth is 
not an operational technique toward a good dissociable from itself; 
“God is not used” toward ends of ours. “The right relation be- 
tween Prayer and Conduct,”’ wrote Archbishop Temple, “‘is not that 
Conduct is supremely important and Prayer may help it; but that 
Prayer is supremely important and Conduct tests it’’ (Prefixed to 
Gerald Heard, A Preface to Prayer). Likewise truth and goodness 
are not cause and consequent, the second “the last for which the 
first was made.’ Goodness as of truth’s own order attests it; its ab- 
sence spells deficient truth. This is so in the sphere of God, of 
divine truth and good. All things excellent blend in one, as ful- 
filled in him. The poet soars toward this and exults, “Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty; that is all ye know . . . and need to know.” 
He could have sung in equal strain of truth and goodness. Yet it is 
faith that touches the height of this harmony; faith reaching beyond 
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conceptual abstraction and antinomy to divine unity. “The logic 
of the heart,” Kroner says further, “discloses that the victory of truth 
and good can be won by faith” (ibid., p. 222). 

Faith is nurtured and most completely possessed in worship; 
whence it is through worship that the identity of truth and goodness 
is experienced most immediately and—of first interest to us here— 
made practically effectual. Worship is ascription of worth to God, 
the acknowledgment and contemplation of divine truth, and the 
ladder by which we scale the goodness, freedom (John 8: 32), and 
other benefits compassed by the truth. But its pragmatic effect 
again is not by way of a turn being given to it toward exterior moral 
or social objectives, but is, like all its fruits, of its own stuff; “in order 
to” once more signifying interrelation, not formal means and end. 

None has expressed this better than W. L. Sperry, in Reality in 
Worship. 


“We worship God because that act stands in its own right. . . . 
But when men address themselves sincerely to God they always dis- 
cover new ways into the lives of other men. . . . Humanly speaking 
I cannot get from my life directly at other lives. . . . We are all 
conscious that as we try to follow the social implications of life to 


their conclusion by a direct logic which moves on the level the ven- 
ture finally breaks down. If our conduct, as Christians, is to reckon 
with the other man he must be something more than a remote fringe 
of the web of life. He must come alive for us as a fellow human 
being. . . . His life and lot must be felt as our own lives are felt. 
Worship furthers the ends of the Social Gospel, by bringing the other 
man really alive for us in the presence of God. If we think true 
thoughts about God, we shall think truer and more moving thoughts 
of other men. The uncertain peace of the world needs . . . above 
all else, a greater sympathy, a nobler compassion . . . the power to 
experience life with another. That power is matured by religion. 
Let a man say whole-heartedly, ‘Our Father in heaven,’ and other 
men come alive for him as they never will apart from the thought 
and the worship of God” (Chap. XVI, “The Social Value of Wor- 
ship’). 

So love of God and service to man, truth and goodness, have one 
source in God; to worship him is to receive all in one gift. Laborare 
est orare is as convertible as true. Why could we not cast him out? 
ask the disciples. For answer, Jesus does not urge procession from 
faith to works. It is enough “If ye have faith” (truth, being without 
doubt, in the heart, Mk. 11: 23). Let them through prayer and 
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worship restore faith (“this kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting’) and nothing good, though mountains interpose, is impos- 
sible to them (Mt. 17: 19-21). These are the terms that validate our 
theme. “Truth is in order to Goodness” is not a plea for the “in- 
strumentalist’”” view of truth. The words are true profoundly. 
They narrate a fact of the spiritual order, namely, the divine dy- 
namic fact that goodness and the inner hold on truth are one func- 
tion of spiritual reality as man encounters and proves it and one 
sure fruitage in his life of his approach to God in dependence and 
trust. 


III 


All this, however, may seem a priori and theoretical; that truth 
and goodness are so joined that “in order to’”’ means inner relation 
not transitive conjunction may be dismissed as an affair of words, 
“bloodless categories,” irrelevant to actual life; a veritable trifling 
with the problem of Christianity in the world. 

In reply we have nothing more pertinent than to suggest how 
deeply grounded our principle is in Christian history; and how neces- 
sary it is if we are to imbibe the lessons of that history. Let us note 
one or two historical phases. We have already glanced at the Bibli- 
cal foundation, but may add that to the prophets and Jesus, good- 
ness was no by- or end-product of truth; both were heard in the voice 
of each. It is one, whether God is judging with truth (Ps. 96: 14), 
or filling the soul with goodness (Ps. 107: 9). In his salvation, mercy 
and truth are met (Ps. 85: 9, 10). “What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly and love mercy” (Micah 6: 8), is a divine word 
that is at once truth and complete ethical demand. Jesus, who was 
Truth, was in the same mode and meaning the Life, the Way. 
Truth and goodness, like his divine and human natures, were “‘with- 
out division” as perfected in him. 

Living Christianity through the years has maintained this unison. 
It has been most practical, most effectual for good, when integrally 
itself, finding its all in its own word. The message and incidence 
on life of Christianity, without fortuitous aids, has given perspective 
and direction in organizing human affairs. Sometimes Christianity 
has not been content thus to possess its own, but has sought other 
. Sanctions, in assimilating its truth to philosophical knowledge, or in 
making itself the idealization of whatever in the social milieu was of 
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first esteem. But it is just in doing this that Christianity has been 
practically of no potency or moment; a diluted, unadventurous 
Christianity, taking its tone, perhaps its norms, from the surround- 
ing culture. Not this type of Christianity has wrought mightily in 
man’s life; it has rather been one that in its end-reference is not 
earthly but eschatological, mindful of its origin in the eternal and 
in the purpose of God. Christianity in history has unmade empires 
and civilizations, and remade; it has been the fashioner of man’s 
corporate existence, of social and civil systems. But it has been this 
in its transcendental and ultra-theistic forms, not when its horizons 
bound it formally to be humanistic or sociological. Christianity has 
moved this world in being otherworldly, far more than when making 
some temporal utopia the term of its desire. 

Thus in the crisis of the Roman Empire, Pelagianism, with its 
stress on what men can do and ought to do themselves, had little in- 
fluence, compared with Augustinianism, which started from the will 
of God and ascribed everything to him and which so beheld the 
Civitas Dei as to find in the civitas terrena a passing show. Calvin- 
ism, again, placed all events and issues not to human disposal but 
under ordinance of divine sovereign will and has been through the 
centuries of democratic freedom a creative and stupendous social and 
political force. It was the nerve of independence of earthly tyranny 
to know God as the only King. What, as a further instance, of the 
evangelical awakening of the eighteenth century? A recent com- 
mentator on Bready, England Before and After Wesley, writes: ‘No 
student of history can doubt the widespread effect of the Wesleyan 
Revival. . . . It gathered the converts into classes under a lay class- 
leader. ‘The members met together weekly to discuss their personal 
religious and moral problems . . . to witness to what religion had 
done for them. Naive it may have been, but the class-meeting was 
in large measure the seed-bed of modern social reform.”” The pres- 
ent writer, a Methodist from his birth, can assent to this, but can add 
from personal knowledge what the above writer would grant, that 
to be seed-bed of social reform was not how the members of Method- 
ist classes dreamed of their mission. ‘They “had nothing to do but 
save souls,” their own and those of others. But their movement was 
virile and eager; their belief in and dedication to God was a quicken- 
ing charge within them. ‘They could, with their hopes and present 
radiant joy, “look down with pity on the kings of earth.” ‘Thus did 
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zeal in them combine with glad abandon to nurture a passion for 
equality and justice and a crusading ardor in the war against wrong. 
So once more our principle holds: as men know the truth of God 
and their portion in it, they are free and puissant in the cause of good. 

Such is history’s plain teaching. Christianity absorbed in designs 
for social re-making leaves little impress on social trends by the side 
of a Christianity whose reach exceeds its social grasp. Christianity 
is fruitful ethically and socially when so to be does not compass its 
vision. A Christianity foreshortening its aims to the human and 
historical bisects itself, sheds its divine dimension, and is depotenti- 
ated even for this one-level achievement. But in history, great 
vertical forms of Christianity, with their end the heavenly kingdom 
or the glory of God, have uprooted and changed the world. The 
ethical and social effects of Christianity are through the leverage and 
provocative impact on man’s life of transcendent—not social—hopes 
and goals. So Scripture and Christian history alike undergird our 
argument: goodness is indigenous to Christian truth, and the pas- 
sage to it is by consummation of the truth. By whatever margin 
goodness is projected ab extra, the truth itself is partial. Plato is 
right in this—not 4 4A78ea but 76 dya6év is supreme among the ideas, 
the fullness and summit of truth. 

Theology has been constant in explicating the content of Chris- 
tianity in just this form. From St. Paul to St. Thomas Aquinas its 
ideal was a Summa, whether in the Epistle to the Romans or in the 
Summa Theologica, one corpus comprising ethic and dogmatic. No 
better commentaries on our version of “truth in order to goodness’’ 
could be had than Paul's writings to the Romans, Ephesians, and 
other works. The writer proceeds from doctrine to duty within one 
circuit of thought. No theologian, however, has bodied forth more 
explicitly the solidarity of truth and goodness than John Calvin in 
his teaching on sanctification. His interest in this teaching is the 
Christian life. ‘The papists “‘accuse us,” he says, “of destroying good 
works . . . of making too easy a road to righteousness. But we 
never dream of a faith destitute of good works. . . . By faith we ap- 
prehend the righteousness of Christ. . . . But this you cannot attain 
without at the same time attaining to sanctification. Christ justifies 
no one whom He does not also sanctify” (Institutes, Chap. XVI). So 
Calvin’s well-known tenet that justification and sanctification are not 
to be disjoined, is his insistence on God’s gift, to those who are for- 
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given, of power for ethical living; and it is one with our own belief 
concerning the spiritual concurrence of truth and goodness. 

It is commonly thought that between Calvin's doctrine of sancti- 
fication and that of Wesley, the line is sharply drawn. For Wesley, 
sanctification came after justification as a further epoch of the re- 
ligious life. Calvin, however, enjoins post-justification ‘‘continuous 
progress”; whence the difference between him and Wesley may be 
verbal, the latter reserving the term sanctification for the goal of this 
progress. Calvinism and Methodism do diverge when the former's 
contention that “there is always struggle with remaining sin’’ meets 
Wesley’s doctrine of perfection. But on what concerns us here there 
is no dispute. That the justified are bound and divinely empowered 
to the life of goodness, that, as the Westminster Confession reads, 
“they who are called and regenerated are quickened and strength- 
ened to the practice of holiness,’’ is common evangelical doctrine; 
whether, as with Calvin and the Confession but not with Wesley, the 
word “‘sanctified’’ be used of the state or not. Luther was as em- 
phatic as the others. ‘“The Gospel,” he taught, “does not limit itself 
to bestowing forgiveness. It further bestows the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, that the soul may exhibit that reciprocity of love toward God 
which evinces itself in the fulfilling of the law.”” What now appears 
is that theology has added its voice to Scripture and Christian history 
in declaring truth and goodness to be single and indissoluble. Of 
the divine enduement are the truth that frees us for and the “‘power 
not ourselves’’ which enables the exercise of righteousness in heart 
and life. 


IV 


But some may say, What Rip Van Winkle obscurantism is this? 
Can any one have slumbered so long as not to know that men may 
hold all the truth in Christian theologies and creeds and fail woe- 
fully in Christian practice, or that even the espousal of truth may 
subtly abet this failure? Belief in God, for example, so far from 
being compulsive of ethical action, may favor apathy in face of 
remediable unjust conditions in sustaining a piety which accepts 
whatever is as of the divine will. Especially if this piety enlivens 
the expectation of eternal heavenly bliss, what matters privation or 
inequity during our brief sojourn here? Those who profit by exist- 
ing arrangements may uphold these beliefs and hopes, being content 
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that the victims of injustice shall have a generous meed of divine 
consolation and foretaste of celestial good, if they are helped now to 
be docile and compliant. Thus in oppressed and oppressors alike, 
religious truth operates to dull the social susceptibilities and as de- 
terrent to transforming ethico-social endeavor. Religion is dope, is 
the formula for this doctrine, which appears to negate our assertion 
that to receive divine truth lays one under prompt and inexorable 
constraint toward right and good. Here to the contrary, truth seems 
inimical even to man’s natural goodness which, if unhindered by it, 
would turn spontaneously to heal the breaches and ills of the com- 
mon lot. 

This contention has been a resounding refrain in the agitation for 
fundamental social change and is not without plausibility in theory 
and fact. It seems logical that dreaming of future joys should make 
plans for present amelioration inconsequent, while what is ostensibly 
religious faith is all too familiar in ethically sterile forms. Religious 
believers, more than we care to think, could truthfully confess the 
ethical and social unconcern this charge brings against them. 

But both fact and logic that yield this result are partial; there are 
other, more representative facts that tell a different tale. These 
have come before us in the great figures of Christian history named 
above, who believed in eternal truth and were giants in historical 
influence; the more they believed the mightier they were. There 
are multitudes in every age, not least our own, who equally confute 
the above accusation. Religion is no opiate to the Kagawas and 
Schweitzers whose name is legion among Christians great and small. 
It is not believing or being religious as such that makes one ethically 
inert. But belief that has become nominal, a relic of a dead tra- 
dition, while it may not cause this inertia—it does not have enough 
life to cause anything—may be accompanied by it as a further prod- 
uct of the same influences that explain the deterioration of belief. 
When, on the other hand, the belief is alive and is one’s own convic- 
tion, it is then creative and the inspirer and co-efficient of the great 
imperatives that make the difference between futility and effective- 
ness in the moral life. This is again the interior logic by which 
truth and goodness are joined. ‘Truth that is personal and possesses 
the spirit is not just bequeathed or borrowed; it is of its nature so 
fraught with dependence upon God and so charged with commit- 
ment to his will that one’s own energy and will are redeemed for the 
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service of God, wherever one’s responsibility falls. Belief that is un- 
reflective generates no moral ardor, but belief that is with “the whole 
soul and mind” is a fount and vehicle of power. Thus theology as 
ordered explication of this belief ought to have momentous practical 
issue—even that part of theology where we confess our faith in im- 
mortal life. For what can open vistas to moral purpose, what can 
provide unquenchable motives to other-regarding goodness, so much 
as the knowledge that every life carries the property of eternity and 
is grafted into God’s eternal design? The hope of “the life ever- 
lasting” ought least of all to incur the above reproach of inducing 
torpor in the midst of temporal ethical conflict. To hold this hope 
or any part of divine truth genuinely is to hold it in righteousness; 
it is to be awake to discern in the common call of right God’s own 
holy, ever-present demand. 

Contemporary spiritual and cultural history gives proof of all this 
in revealing the order of Christian truth and ethics in their rise and 
fall. ‘Thirty years ago,” writes André Schlemmer, “the necessity 
and content of ethics was universally acknowledged. One could 
have doubts about creeds. . . . The religious ground of the Gospel 
was often sacrificed. . . . Nowadays it is morality itself that is re- 
jected. Morals, when deprived of divine support, are insecure. 
Christian ethics cannot exist apart from Christian life, apart from 
Christ Himself” (The Crisis in the World of Thought, pp. 34 f). 
Nietzsche, from outside Christianity, is of the same mind; he sees the 
integral relation of truth and goodness, theology and Christian liv- 
ing, better than many Christians. What our cheerfulness signifies, 
he says, is “that God is dead, that the belief in the Christian God has 
become unworthy of belief . . . now that this belief has been un- 
dermined, all that was built upon it and was one with it must col- 
lapse: for example, our entire European morality—the popular super- 
stition of Christian Europe that the characteristic of moral action 
consists in self-denial, self-sacrifice, fellow-feeling and fellow-suffer- 
ing” (The Joyful Wisdom, pp. 275, 281; italics mine). So friend 
and foe alike see Christian goodness vanishing with eclipse of truth; 
the doom of morality lies in the disintegration of faith. We have 
been too long employed with a “cut flower” Christianity, certain of 
its principles or our deductions from them but detached from its 
substantive truth and erected into a self-contained instrument or sys- 
tem. Whereas, as we saw in considering some of its great historic 
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expressions, the efficacy of Christianity has always lain, not in such 
improvisations, but in the truth itself, in the hands of the Spirit. 
The Spirit does his full work in guiding into all truth. It is a de- 
ficient Christianity, the guinea-stamp without its obverse, that is 
ever debating with itself its “relevancy” to human needs; an entire 
Christianity would be palpably operative, wherever it appertains. 
The one thing that can lift the unimaginative Christian living of to- 
day to its proper vision and distinctive pattern, which Middleton 
Murray says the Churches no longer offer to men, is a renascence of 
faith. Goodness standing alone is uninspired; to be of Christian 
quality, the exceeding righteousness of Christ’s kingdom require- 
ment (Mt. 5: 20), it must be new-formed and refreshed from re- 
possession by Christians of their doctrine, the truth of the divine 
salvation, had in its immediacy as God's self-revelation and gift of 
newness of life. 


Vv 


This necessity of truth or doctrine for the restoration of Christian 
living carries its corollary for theology’s own task. . Theology today 
is striving to return to its place in the Church’s life; but a revival or 
re-valuation of theology which did not impel ethical initiative and 
commitment would, by the terms of our argument, be unauthentic; 
its substance would not be the truth in which goodness inheres, the 
word of God that does not return to him void. That Word we now 
know was made flesh, in the likeness of sinful flesh (Rom. 8: 3); or, as 
we may render it, in the Incarnation God is self-involved with man 
in the fight with evil that would destroy man, that evil instead may 
be destroyed (I John 3: 8). So the word, the truth, of God, in its 
human currency, involves by its very nature the conquest of evil and 
the rehabilitation of good. Theology as the clarifier of this truth, if 
not a builder of good, of the very fabric of Christian life, is spurious, 
a denial of its own meaning. 

The great doctrines of Christianity are the testimonial to this in 
their practical self-attestation stamped on every line. The Christian 
knowledge of God, for example, is not purely notional, but is re- 
membrance of his holiness and response to his righteous claims. 
Christian living as arising here is established under a standard that 
is nothing less than the character of God (Mt. 5: 44-8). The vision 
of God exposes the chasm that separates man, personally and com- 
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munally, from this standard; he is a man of unclean lips, in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips: for his eyes have seen (Isa. 6: 1-5). Simi- 
larly the Spirit who proceeds from God convinces of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment; again of social as well as private sin—the 
prince of this world is judged (John 16: 8-11). Insensitiveness to 
evil in society about us, as well as complacence about ourselves, 
stands rebuked and ashamed as the beauteous heavenly light breaks 
forth. This shows in perfection the identity of truth and goodness 
and, as in the youthful Isaiah, precipitates a cleaving abhorrence of 
evil which compels unreserved self-dedication to good (“here am I, 
send me”). Theology today cannot lack this moral compulsiveness 
and not have lost its own essence. 

The doctrine of the Cross is another part of theology that bares 
our souls to divine truth’s ethical appeal and power. ‘A former 
generation,” it has been said, “surveyed ‘the wondrous Cross, on 


which the Prince of Glory died,’ and then went out and turned their 
communities upside down, while we spend endless time ‘surveying’ 
our communities, and leave them as they were” (Jones, A Preface to 
Christian Faith in a New Age, pp. 19 f). If this is so, then for Chris- 
tians it is practical wisdom to return to the Cross. A theology of the 


Cross that would so illumine its mystery and meaning as to revive 
the old abounding indebtedness to God for his gift therein, whence 
would burst a flame of grateful devotion and faith, would know 
again the victory of the Cross as its own. What would such a the- 
ology not mean in tension and stimulus and service to good, in the 
Church and in the world, as Christian men measure their resources 
against the exactions of this critical time! Then too, the Cross is 
definitely God’s overturning of our morality to implant his own. It 
thrusts into the forefront the final dualism of God’s ways and ours 
(Isa. 55: 8). The credentials of our goodness are dissolved, as God 
is seen standing especially near to the heinous sinner, for whom is his 
act of grace. With this bestowal of grace, “God creates something 
new, an inner affection for which the highest is not too much to do, 
and out of which arises a real relationship to God and a morality 
which ventures to take God Himself as its model” (Karl Holl). So 
morality is transformed from human to divine, from being a func- 
tion of our own high resolve to being grounded on God’s forgive- 
ness. There is assurance for men of God’s goodness and righteous- 
ness in the truth of the Cross. 
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This is the note which theology, coming again to its own, must 
invite men to hear. It must be a divays theology, not too concerned 
to be compendious or architectonic, but re-enlightened as to its 
vocation. A theology translating the divine evangel into human 
speech defines and prescribes for Christian men the cause they serve; 
it may be the test of the theologies that are now emerging amongst 
us, how far they can re-kindle the Christian enthusiasms our age has 
lost through having missed this cause. Men do not become Chris- 
tian by being good, not even by practising the Christian ethic. They 
become Christian through the work of God in them; then their rule 
of life is the ethic. So must the order of being and doing stand in 
our doctrine. ‘Holiness and righteousness,” says Otto, “‘are not pos- 
sible in the present earthly, fleshly, worldly existence . . . they re- 
quire the wondrous new creation . . . as the ontological presupposi- 
tion of their possibility” (The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, 
p. 49). A theology commensurate with this, whose principles are 
those of the faith that makes all things, even an “impossible ethic’”’ 
(Niebuhr), possible, is the need of the Church today. 

What we have written is not intended to discourage understand- 
ing and knowledge, or the search for the means best adapted to make 
Christian standards of good effective in man’s tangled practical ex- 
istence. Christian agencies must foster education and use whatever 
methods and skills will most advance the enterprise to which they 
set their hand. But the necessity we have dwelt on is that of re- 
capturing Christianity’s impulse and motif through renewing the 
true direction of its life, and this comes before and supplies the in- 
centive to mastery of technical and other means to objective Chris- 
tian goals. Theology lays the courses of Christian action in eluci- 
dating Christianity’s fundamental nature. “The Christian faith 
grounds itself in the historical Incarnation of Jesus Christ. With 
this belief as its Archimedean point, it proposes to life the whole 
world” (Hopper, The Crisis of Faith, p. 181). Theology is not in 
vain if it supplies the fulcrum to the Christian will in its mission to 
men. 

We have taken the ground in this article that the proposition that 
“truth is in order to goodness” does not mean that morality is re- 
ligion’s sole end. The phrase “beyond good and evil” has many 
meanings, one being that religion is not just a higher moralism. 
Yet because of this its action in respect of the moral is of vaster con- 
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sequence. ‘To Jesus, the hour of the Kingdom was in the keeping 
of God (Mk. 13: 32), but “He laid the arrest and power of it upon 
spirit and conscience in the present, bringing it into direct practical 
and converting relation to men’s lives’ (Manson, Jesus the Messiah, 
p- 61). The Christian ethic is the one that grows from this; it is 
existential, demanding one’s total life for God. Morality of itself is 
without sanctions or ultimate subsistence; confined to the humanistic 
order, it conceives and brings forth dehumanization. We have been 
concerned with the converse paradox—the dependence of ethics on 
spiritual norms. In that religion is not exhausted in morality, it is 
indispensable to it. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH AND RACIAL 
VALUATION 


By H. SHELTON SMITH 


racial hate have frequently threatened our social peace and 
cultural unity. The greater waves, however, have always 
been connected with Negro-white relations. 


A RACIAL crisis is no new thing to Americans. Waves of 


I. Four Periops or Crisis 


Since that eventful day at Appomattox when Lee’s soldiers sadly 
stacked their arms, the color issue has brought forth many crises in 
American human relations, four of which have been acute. 

The first of these followed in the wake of the Civil War and was 
spear-pointed by a Federal scheme of Reconstruction. It reached a 
bloody culmination when the Union troops moved out of the po- 
litically troubled waters and abandoned the Negroes to an angry 
South. The outcome was a swift recovery of white control and the 
exclusion of the Negro from politics. The second period of crisis 
emerged in the 1890's as a phase of the Populist Revolt, a movement 
which was active in the Middle West as well as in the South. In the 
Southern sector of this upheaval Negroes were allowed to unite with 
middle and lower class whites with the design to redress economic 
and political grievances that had been ignored by “regular’” Demo- 
crats. The final result of this popular uprising, thanks to the poll 
tax and other devious devices, was the expulsion of the Negro once 
more from Southern political life and the extensive disfranchisement 
of the poor whites as well. The next period of pronounced racial 
tension was provoked directly and indirectly by the First World War 
and the events connected with post-war adjustment. Seeds of fric- 
tion were planted in the pattern of the armed services as well as in 
the new conditions at home. Almost 400,000 Negroes were drafted 
for the First World War, and 200,000 went overseas. Only a few of 
them, however, ever saw combat duty; most of them were employed 
behind the lines in labor battalions. ‘They were also “Jim Crowed.” 
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Disillusioned by their army experience, many returned to America 
in a militant mood, bent upon winning first-class citizenship. The 
home-front meanwhile had undergone many changes, caused to a 
great extent by war operations. Expanding war industries drew 
large numbers of Negroes into urban centers of the North. A city- 
ward movement of Negroes also took place within the South. A 
train of race riots followed, some of the worst occurring in the North. 

Today America finds herself in a fourth major crisis in Negro- 
white relations. This crisis, like the third, is nation-wide. The 
Great Depression gave it an initial impetus, but the upheaval of the 
War is its major cause. There is little evidence that present racial 
tensions will soon be eliminated. Conditions in the period of post- 
war conversion may actually increase friction. Negroes have, on the 
whole, achieved a new economic status during the years of war; and 
they will stubbornly resist any plan of reconversion that excludes 
them altogether from the better jobs. A Negro press of more than 
200 newspapers, together with able journals and magazines, will 
herald their demands from coast to coast. The goals of their leaders 
have already been clearly set forth in an able symposium, What the 
Negro Wants,’ edited by Professor Rayford W. Logan of Howard 
University. In a nut-shell, this book shows that the Negro wants to 
be incorporated into American democracy on equal terms with all 
other citizens. 

That white Americans are, on the whole, ready to accord Negroes 
anything like all they want is extremely doubtful. Negro protest 
will therefore be met with white protest, and herein lie the seeds of 
untold friction. To find a formula that will be mutually acceptable 
to both groups will challenge the mental and spiritual resources of 
America. It would be unlike the American spirit to say that a 
formula cannot be found; and yet it should be admitted that this will 
be no easy task. Its achievement calls for serious effort on the part 
of all agencies of our culture. At the same time, each agency must 
work in harmony with its essential nature if it is to make its most dis- 
tinctive and lasting contribution. 

That the Church cannot escape its moral duty in this complex area 
of human experience is being increasingly felt. This is true of 
churchmen in the South, where the problem is most acute, as well as 


1 The University of Nerth Carolina Press, 1944. 
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in the North. This is no time for churchmen, or any other group, 
to toss stones at one another across the historic Mason and Dixon 
Line. For the Negro-white problem is, in the final analysis, neither 
a Northern nor a Southern problem; neither a Negro nor a white 
problem. It isa human problem. Let the Church so approach it. 

But though the Church should bestir itself in this tangled mesh 
of human relations, it must proceed in terms of its own unique na- 
ture and mission. It is a redemptive community, not a political 
community; it is by God’s will established to uncover the moral 
depths of human problems, and to mediate to the repentant soul the 
resources of the Christian Gospel. It is the purpose of this discus- 
sion, therefore, to examine the Negro-white problem within the con- 
text of Christian faith and to indicate the consequent function of the 
Church. 


II. THe Roots or RAcism 


The initial task of a Christian approach to our problem is to seek 
to uncover the fundamental root of racism. The fact that racial bias 
is so widespread and also so tenacious should indicate that it has no 
simple explanation. Yet all of us are prone to indulge in over- 
simplified accounts of its source. Let me briefly mention two such 
over-simplifications. 

The first of these is the common notion that racial antagonism is 
essentially grounded in economic processes and values. ‘The will to 
live drives men of all races to satisfy their wants, and economic wants 
clash. The fruit of economic clash, says this view, is racial prejudice. 
There is without doubt a significant measure of truth in this claim. 
The current effort to up-grade Negro workers has often met with 
stubborn opposition among white laborers whose economic mo- 
nopoly of the better-paying jobs was threatened. This has stimu- 
lated racial ill-feeling. 

Nevertheless, the economic factor does not wholly account for 
racial prejudice. There is also sharp economic competition be- 
tween whites of different social classes, but this encounter does not 
lead to the sort of explosive emotional reaction between them that 
ensues when the competition is between different races. Further- 
more, whites often make economic sacrifices as a result of their racial 
animus. It is an obvious fact that white Southerners impose upon 
themselves an enormous economic burden in order to preserve their 
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system of bi-racial society. If economic self-interest were their para- 
mount concern, they would never go to the extra expense of main- 
taining a dual system of schools. The same holds true for railroad 
stations and for numerous other types of public service. The simple 
fact is that most Southerners rate racial values above economic inter- 
ests. Thus it seems unrealistic to attribute racism chiefly to eco- 
nomic self-interest. At best, it constitutes only one factor. 

Another common explanation of race antipathy springs out of an 
environmentalistic school of thought, and flourishes among sociolo- 
gists, cultural anthropologists, and progressive educators. Racial 
antagonism, says this theory, is the fruit of a racially warped cultural 
tradition. The young child is devoid of racial bias, and presumably 
would remain so if it were not for the prejudiced culture-patterns 
inherited from former generations or contemporary adults. Here, 
again, there is much truth that must be recognized. Under the 
older traditional view that nature, not nurture, is the principal de- 
terminant of behavior, many people accepted the dogma that racial 
prejudice, like class consciousness, is the result of hereditary traits 
and is therefore ineradicable. Privileged groups and holders of 
power in all ages have doubtless sought refuge in this comfortable 
illusion. 

One of the principal aims of the liberals of the Age of the En- 
lightenment was to undercut the foundation of the social and po- 
litical status quo. To this end, Locke's notion of tabula rasa was 
useful. On this view, the infant begins with a completely fluid 
structure, possessing only the capacity to receive and assimilate im- 
pressions furnished him from without. On his sensitive human film 
(the tabula rasa) the child records what comes to him, and he thus 
becomes what his environment mediates to him. ‘The basic impor- 
tance of cultural tradition, on this theory, is obvious. By control- 
ling the culture of a people, one may completely change human na- 
ture. It was in this optimistic spirit that Benjamin Kidd, in the 
midst of the First World War, wrote, “Give us the Young and we 
will create a new mind and a new earth in a single generation.” ? 

This romantic theory is probably as one-sided as the older notion 
that sought to throttle all efforts at social change by an appeal to the 
myth of the unmodifiability of human nature. The fact is that the 


2 The Science of Power (7th ed., London, 1919), p. 298. 
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child is the product of both nature and nurture, of both biological 
heredity and cultural heredity; and it has never been possible to dis- 
entangle these two elements of personality sufficiently to evaluate the 
relative influence of each. The simple assumption, however, that 
racial antagonism is the result of culture-twist alone has not been 
proved. Furthermore, the observation that the small child mani- 
fests no overt racial bias seems to prove very little, except the fact 
that he is still a child. At this same age there are in the child other 
potential tendencies that will not reveal themselves until later years. 
But it would be fallacious to argue that since they become overtly 
articulate only long after birth, they are exclusively contributions of 
culture. It would be equally erroneous to hold that they may be 
eradicated merely by modifying the prevailing culture-pattern. 

It is instructive to observe how rapidly Southern race-patterns are 
now spreading in Northern communities which hitherto were com- 
paratively free from Negro-white antipathy. A recent significant 
study of interracial relations in Chicago says, “There is considerable 
evidence (with respect to segregation, for example) to show that the 
Chicago system of race relations is becoming more that of the Deep 
South.’’* Studies of other urban centers in non-Southern areas re- 
veal a similar tendency. ‘These areas, especially in the Northeast, 
have behind them a long social tradition in favor of the Negro which 
was accentuated by the bloody conflict with the South over slavery. 
But despite this favorable cultural conditioning, these new com- 
munities into which the Negro has recently concentrated have 
quickly become infected with the virus of racial bias. On a theory 
of the purely cultural root of racial antagonism, such a development 
is not easy to explain. To be sure, a racially stratified society will 
reproduce itself in the life of the young; but the fundamental ques- 
tion remains: Why do human beings find so much satisfaction in 
racial prejudice? It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
root of racial bias runs much deeper than cultural inheritance. 

Does the Christian faith shed light on this problem? That it does 
seems a fact. It is not contended that the Christian understanding 
of the basis of racism will exclude insights that spring out of other 
perspectives, such as those of the social sciences. On the contrary, 
secular insights are extremely important. Christianity, however, 


3 W. Lloyd Warner, et al., Color and Human Nature (American Council on Education, 
1941), p. 12. 
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has a perception of the root of the Negro-white problem that is not 
duplicated by any of the social sciences or secular philosophies, 
Thus though Christian faith does not profess to disclose all the 
sources of racism, it does believe that it sees its ultimate moral root. 

Light on racial prejudice from a moral point of view is seen most 
clearly when one approaches it from the standpoint of the Christian 
doctrine of man. According to Christianity man is a creature whose 
ultimate existence is explained in and through the prior existence of 
God. Man exists not in and of himself but as a finite creature, de- 
pendent upon God, his Creator and Redeemer. Man’s existence 
may thus be defined as theonomous, not autonomous. Theonomous 
existence signifies that man lives in an I-Thou order. This I-Thou 
order is permanent and inescapable for man. 

This brings us to a basic affirmation of Christian faith. As origi- 
nally fashioned in the image of God, the creature served God as cen- 
ter of love and value. But the historical creature, as we know him, 
is a “fallen” creature and therefore tends to make himself or some 
projection of the self the center of love and value. By this ego- 
centric tendency the human creature perverts the Christian value- 
principle and thereby undermines the moral basis of true commu- 
nity. Christian community is rooted in a theocentric principle of 
value. 

It is within this context that Christian faith points to the funda- 
mental root of racial tension. From the Christian standpoint racial 
antipathy is grounded in the tendency of the human creature to make 
his own racial group rather than God the center of value. This race- 
centered principle of valuation is but a modified version of an ego- 
centric principle of valuation. When the white man affirms the 
myth of white superiority, he consciously or unconsciously indulges 
in a subtle and thinly disguised form of ego-centric pride. The 
myth of white superiority nourishes the myth of self sovereignty and 
vice versa. Nowhere does this mode of indirect self-inflation reveal 
itself more blatantly than between underprivileged whites and blacks. 
By reason of skin color alone the poor white can claim superiority 
over the black person even though the latter is far superior eco- 
nomically and culturally. Such luxury is denied the poor white 
within his own race, since therein he is outranked by the upper 
classes. But however low he may fall in the social scale among his 
fellow whites, he can always feed his ego on the notion that at least 
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the Negro is beneath him. The result is a super self-glorification, 
an overdose of self-valuation. 

Thus we are brought face to face with the basic fact that Negro- 
white relations, like all human relations, are grounded in and moti- 
vated by a system of ethical valuation. ‘Those who speak of keeping 
the Negro “in his place’ thereby reveal a standard of valuation 
which, when made explicit, signifies the racial inferiority of black 
people. Earlier leaders in the post-bellum South as liberal as Henry 
W. Grady and Thomas Nelson Page were bold enough to make the 
value-basis of their social theory bluntly clear. The ‘‘new South” 
that Grady advocated in 1887 was based on the permanent inferiority 
of the Negro race.* A correlative of this view was that “the su- 
premacy of the white race of the South must be maintained forever.” 
No less explicit was Page, who was U. S. Ambassador to Italy under 
Woodrow Wilson. At the opening of the present century he said 
that the South should proceed in its development on the principle of 
“the inherent and essential superiority’’ of the white race. The 
black race, Page argued, was permanently doomed to be “a people 
within a people.” In recent times Southerners have usually spoken 
less explicitly on this point; but for most of them the assumption of 
the racial inferiority of the Negro is a working principle. 

It is sun-clear, therefore, that the basic discriminations visited upon 
the Negro are ultimately attributable to a racial philosophy of hu- 
man values. The quality of the Negro is measured by a norm 
peculiar to that of his own race. Thus Roland Hayes is a good 
“Negro” tenor; C. C. Spaulding operates a great ‘‘Negro” insurance 
company; the late George Washington Carver was a fine “Negro” 
chemist. The value category is racial, not supraracial. The logical 
consequence of this racialist valuational principle is color caste of 
the pattern that characterizes Negro-white relations in America, 
both in the North and in the South. 


III. THe VALurE Norm oF CHRISTIANITY 


This racialist norm of human valuation makes a direct and crucial 
assault on the Christian doctrine of man. No more evidence of this 
fact is needed than has been given in the recent struggle between 


4 The New South and Other Essays, ed. by Edna Henry Lee Turpin (New York, 1904), 


. 53. 
. 5 The Negro: The Southerner’s Problem, p. 293. 
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Nazi racialists and the Christian community, both Catholic and 
Protestant. Hitler became convinced that the First World War 
was lost ultimately because of a long historical process of racial 
poisoning, a result in which he thought the Jews had played a de- 
cisive role.* Obsessed with the notion of Aryan superiority, he, on 
attaining power, at once sought to create a “folkish State” that would 
eliminate all non-Aryan elements. The ultimate moral clash of this 
movement with the Christian community was inevitable. Aryanism 
was rightly denounced as a virulent form of racial self-idolatry. In 
a memorable pastoral issued in the fall of 1943, the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Holland decisively challenged the Nazi dogma in these 
words: ‘““By making blood and soil into an absolute the national so- 
cialist religion undermines very dangerously the foundations of 
Christian life on earth.’’* In this bold declaration while yet under 
the heel of the invader the Dutch Christians were voicing the essen- 
tial faith of the Church Universal. 

Within another context we Americans are thus able to see a racist 
value theory carried to its logical conclusion. ‘The result should 
lead us to sober self-analysis. For the Negro prompts among us in 
many quarters a type of Caucasian self-valuation that in spirit is defi- 
nitely akin to the myth of Aryan superiority. Humiliating though 
this may be, we Americans must not dodge self-evident facts. 

The Church now finds itself in a peculiarly difficult moral di- 
lemma. On the one hand, the Church, as the Body of Christ, knows 
that racial caste is a stark denial of its faith. For almost two millen- 
nia it has been the continuing bearer of Paul’s supraracial Magna 
Charta, ““There is no room for Jew or Greek; you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.”"* On the other hand, the Church as an empirical his- 
torical reality is caught in the tangled web of a secular society that is 
enslaved to a racist value-norm. Though it verbalizes Paul’s gospel 
of one unbroken community in Jesus Christ, it in general practices 
color exclusiveness at its own altar. The Church in the North, 
though located in an area where legalized racial segregation does not 
exist, suffers from color blight almost as much as does the Church in 
the South, where race relations are rigidly legalized. 

To assume that this color problem can be side-stepped would be 

6 Mein Kampf (complete ed., New York, 1939), pp. 451-452. 

7W. A. Visser 't Hooft, The Struggle of the Dutch Church (New York, World Council of 


Churches, 1945), p. 69. 
8 Galatians 3: 28. 
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sheer blindness; but on the other hand to think that it can be easily 
or suddenly solved would be rank romanticism. The Negro-white 
issue touches the Church, especially in the South, at a greater nerve- 
depth than is experienced in any other aspect of human life. No 
other topic is loaded with so much emotional dynamite. In no 
other realm is rational reflection less employed. If ministers of the 
Church in the South have not “spoken out” on the Negro-white 
problem more often in the past, it is not merely because they lacked 
deep conviction themselves, but also because they were confronted 
by a generally unsympathetic pew. ‘They faced a white congregation 
emotionally unprepared to listen to a gospel of human equality across 
the color line. 

Though a more flexible spirit has manifested itself since World 
War I, the bulk of the Church is still reluctant to approach the 
problem of race relations from the value-norm of the Christian faith. 
Nevertheless, a growing number of ministers in the South as well as 
in the North are giving serious attention to current racial tension. 
They are unable any longer to condemn Hitler’s vicious master-race 
nostrum and leave unscathed America’s own racial myth. They 
know that a gospel of racial brotherhood must begin at home if it is 
to be taken seriously abroad. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is a moral function of the Church 
in the present racial crisis which is imperative. Let us examine the 
specific nature of this task. 

Basically the Church must persistently expose and condemn racist 
valuation in the context of a sovereign and fatherly God. Racial dis- 
criminations in so-called secular areas of life as well as in the sphere 
of religious worship signify ultimate human valuations that must be 
made explicit and heart-searching from the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian faith. Christianity holds that all human selves are equally de- 
pendant upon and equally worthful to God, since they are all his 
creatures and made of one blood. All human valuations, therefore, 
must be judged by the Church from the standpoint of their ultimate 
bearing on God's valuation of persons. Since God is holy and 
righteous, he is no respector of races; racial value distinctions are 
alien to his essential nature. His creatures of one blood are thus 
obligated to value all races as he does. Since with God there are no 
superior and inferior races, so with men there should be none. 

The Church should concern itself with human valuations in all 
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contexts of American life. For instance, take our racial situation in 
its political context. The political equality of all citizens is a basic 
tenet in American democracy. The North accords political suffrage 
to the Negro; but the South, with relatively insignificant numerical 
exceptions, denies him the ballot contrary to the explicit provision 
of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution. The growth of 
wealth and culture among Negroes in recent decades has made no 
extensive change in their political opportunities. In computing the 
number of Representatives to the Federal Government Negroes are 
counted; but, on the other hand, when election day comes they have 
little opportunity to cast a ballot either for or against those who 
allegedly represent them. In the last Presidential election we in the 
South witnessed the undemocratic spectacle of even university pro- 
fessors holding Ph.D. degrees being denied the right to express their 
political convictions at the polls. Meanwhile, whites who in many 
instances could scarcely write their names were freely permitted to 
cast their ballots. 

The Church cannot regard this situation with moral unconcern, 
for it involves something far more basic than merely casting a vote; 
it exhibits a valuation of persons that is a reflection on the ethical 
nature of God. As such, it is no mere secular question about which 
the Church has no concern; it strikes at the very root of the Christian 
doctrine of man. 

One comes upon a similar basic moral issue when the racial pat- 
tern is examined in the context of economic life. Americans widely 
proclaim the right of all persons to “‘equality of economic oppor- 
tunity.” Laudable as is this ideal, it is qualified at the color line. 
This fact was headlined for me several years ago while I was living 
in Chicago. A certain gas station employed a staff of both white and 
colored workmen. The depression struck and the owner of the sta- 
tion laid off all the blacks and retained the whites. His blunt com- 
ment, when asked why, was this, “When work is plentiful, I am for 
the Negro; when it is not, I am for my own race.” This attitude 
was by no means peculiar to that particular employer. For him, as 
for millions of others, the basis of decision was not technical ability 
but color. He was infected with the virus of color valuation. In 
the post-war conversion period it will be the Negro who will bear the 
brunt of unemployment, regardless of skill. Even during the war 
Negroes have met with so much economic discrimination that the 
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President found it necessary to issue his famous Executive Order 
8802, which denied war contracts to those companies refusing equal 
opportunity of jobs to colored laborers. This Order was issued, 
however, only under threat of a March-on-Washington Movement, 
which was led by A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. In the economic context, therefore, the 
Church may see its value-principle compromised or denied on the 
ground of color. The issue here, as in the political order, is not 
merely an economic problem, touching only the matter of bread and 
meat; it goes to the heart of the valuational principle of the King- 
dom of God. Economic inequality forced upon a man because he is 
black is ultimately a moral blow against the Divine Valuer, who 
plays no racial favorites. 

A similar ethical value-principle emerges when racism is examined 
in the context of public education. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is implicit in the ideals of American democracy. Further- 
more, the extent of one’s educational opportunity is not based upon 
the amount of tax money one pays. In those areas where one sys- 
tem of schools is open to all racial groups, the Negro child has edu- 
cational advantages comparable to those of the white child. But 
where a pattern of bi-racial education exists, there is no equality of 
educational opportunity. Even ina state like North Carolina, where 
equality is most nearly realized, significant differences still prevail. 
Though we may expect to see the more glaring differentials over- 
come in time, there is little ground for believing that under a bi- 
racial system of schools a region that is as poor as is the South will 
ever iron out all educational inequalities. The basic root of this in- 
equality springs out of a subvaluation of the Negro; and such dis- 
crimination can only be seen by the Church as directed against God's 
own norm of human valuation. 

There is one pattern that emphasizes Negro devaluation more in- 
clusively than any other; it is the caste-like structure of segregation. 
In one form or another, whether legalized or controlled by other 
processes, racial segregation prevails in greater or less degree in most 
American communities where the Negro composes any appreciable 
proportion of the total population. Since the South is still the cen- 
ter of a large majority of the Negroes, this pattern is more sharply 
drawn there; but the sobering fact is that these Southern modes of 
human relations tend to follow the Negro into other sections of the 
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nation. Whatever reasons may be given for this caste-pattern of 
relations, it reflects the devaluation of the Negro. It not only sym- 
bolizes Negro inferiority, it often induces in him the sense of in- 
feriority. Those who talk condescendingly about giving the Negro 
certain good things if he will agree to stay on “his side of the line” 
reflect a spirit that not only cultivates a white superiority complex 
but reveals a gross unawareness of the moral character of a Christ- 
like God. Whatever may be the reasons urged for preserving “the 
line,” it cannot be denied that it vividly symbolizes the Negro’s sub- 
racial status in the white world. 


IV. THe CuyurcuH AND RACISM 


This “line” is drawn not alone through those relations called 
secular, but also through the Christian Church itself. The very 
community which under the Gospel is the body to transcend the 
principle of color valuation finds itself a participant in preserving it. 
It is this tragic condition that weakens the voice of the Church when 
it should be vibrant and prophetic. 

This brings us to the most crucial ministry of the Church in our 
time—it is to shake off the shackles of racism at the Christian Altar. 
Preach though it may against value-discriminations within the con- 
texts of politics, economics, education, and the like, the Church is 
now compelled to preach supremely to itself. This it has not done 
extensively, though there are signs that the hour of this strategy 
may be dawning. This Church-centered strategy requires both the 
preaching of the Gospel and the practicing of interracial worship at 
the Christian Altar. Let us close this discussion by a brief elabora- 
tion of what is implied in this procedure of the Church. 

Assuming that our analysis of the ethical root of racism is well- 
founded, the Christian Gospel is a pungent medicine for this moral 
malady of the human soul. The redemptive preaching of the Gospel 
to man in this condition is twofold. In the first place, it is a pro- 
phetic word of divine judgment. The ground of that judgment is 
inherent in the nature of a just and holy God. Under God, all per- 
sons, regardless of race or color, possess equal and inalienable worth, 
since they all partake of the imago Dei. The individual, therefore, 
who arrogates to his own race superiority of value over that of other 
races brings himself directly under the judgment of God. It is the 
obligation of the minister of the Christian Gospel to be the agent of 
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this divine judgment. He will dispense this judgment not as of 
himself but as of God. 

Increasingly the word of divine judgment is being preached, and 
not wholly in vain. There is a searching of heart as never before. 
Convictions of the sin of racism are taking place. But persons who 
have been nurtured in racial bias from their childhood do not easily 
get rid of it, even though they may have to live with a sorely troubled 
conscience. Even where the will to change is present, the inner spir- 
itual freedom is often still wanting. In the spirit of Paul, some have 
likely said, “‘O wretched man . . . who shall deliver me?” 

At this point there emerges the other aspect of the word that 
should be preached. It is a word of divine grace. Judgment is al- 
ways the plowshare of moral conviction; but it does not free the 
racially fettered soul. In the Lord’s Prayer we say, “deliver us from 
evil, for thine is the Kingdom.” Paul speaks in this fashion, “But 
all things are of God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ.”’ 
The moral dilemma of the convicted soul must be ultimately re- 
solved by the word of grace, which is the gift of God in Jesus Christ. 
There are contemporary instances where the grace of God has 
wrought such a radically new life in the individual as to enable him 
to break down the midwall of partition that separated him from his 
Negro brother. Some of these genuine moral transformations may 
be found in the South, a region in which racism is still deeply in- 
trenched. 

To the preaching of the Word in its twofold character as judgment 
and grace should be added the vital element of Christian worship 
across the color line. Important though interracial contacts may be 
in the context of economic, political, and educational activities, they 
are by no means a substitute for the corporate experience of inter- 
racial worship in the Church of God. The Church is the one com- 
munity which affirms that in Christ there are no racial distinctions. 
It is thus the supreme obligation of the Church to actualize this truth 
within its own corporate life. 

In those regions or communities in which statutory regulations 
compel racial segregation in the common life the Church has a par- 
ticularly crucial role to play as a medium of interracial worship. 
The Christian Church is not and cannot be segregated by civil 
statute. If it practices enforced racial segregation, it does so volun- 
tarily and without the compulsion of the civil power. A Church 
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that is thus free to practice its superracial faith and yet conforms to 
the mores of racial caste is dangerously insensitive to the spirit of 
Christ. If the Church is unwilling to demonstrate interracial com- 
munity at its own altar, it has little moral right to urge other groups 
to practice racial goodwill and co-operation. In any event, its advice 
will fall on deaf ears. 

But here, again, there are some Churches that are experiencing an 
awakening of conscience. ‘These lonely few are serving as a medium 
of redemptive fellowship across the racial chasm. ‘Though of small 
consequence as yet, they nevertheless symbolize the fact that a racial- 
ized Church and a truly Christian Church are a contradiction in 
terms. 
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By ARTHUR T. MOSHER 


cultivating the soil. They, and the local tradesmen and 

craftsmen allied with them, comprise a rural-agricultural 
population of over a billion and a quarter people. Yet in every cul- 
ture in which large cities have developed, it is the urban people who 
tend to determine the institutional patterns and standards of the 
whole culture. That these city-determined patterns and standards 
are often inimical to the growth of rural people and of rural institu- 
tions is too often ignored. 

This article is an attempt to outline some recent trends and neg- 
lected insights with respect to the Christian movement among rural 
people. Many of these insights have emerged from the Christian 
movement in the dominantly rural countries of Asia and Africa. In 
those countries, as in India where at least eighty percent of the 
people are rural, the approach of the Christian movement to rural 
people is of paramount importance. But it is scarcely less important 
in the highly urbanized and industrialized countries of Europe, 
America, and Japan, because of the inseparable connection between 
the adequacy of the rural program of Christian forces and the vitality 
of the urban Church. 

Five streams of thought have converged in recent discussions of 
the Christian movement among rural people: first, a realization that 
there are cultural differences between the people of the cities and 
those of the countryside which must be taken into account in present- 
ing the Gospel to them; second, an insistence that there are religious 
values inherent in the processes of rural living (particularly in the 
processes of agriculture) which should be recognized, strengthened, 
and utilized by the Christian program; third, a recognition that the 
Christian rural program must be as broad as the wholesome interests 
of rural people; fourth, a belief that the Church ought to be unique 
in any neighborhood, an instrument by which God implements his 
will through a serving fellowship of those who love him; and fifth, an 
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understanding of the contribution of rural churches to the vitality of 
urban churches. 


I. PRESENTING THE GOSPEL TO RURAL PEOPLE 


The strong recent emphasis on adapting the approach of the Chris- 
tian program to the immediate group the program is meant to reach 
was inaugurated by the International Missionary Conference in Jeru- 
salem in 1928. Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield held that there are at 
least three groups of people for whom a distinctive approach is 
needed: agricultural people, urban industrial workers, and the in- 
telligentsia. 

The more commonly accepted contrasts between rural and urban 
cultural traits include the following: (1) rural life predisposes one to 
think in organic terms; urban life encourages one to think in me- 
chanical or financial terms; (2) the immediate effect on family wel- 
fare of weather, animal disease, and other natural forces causes rural 
people to be constantly aware of their dependence on non-human 
forces over which they have no control, whereas urban people live 
largely within controlled conditions and the forces beyond their con- 
trol which affect their welfare are chiefly the actions of other people; 
(3) rural people, dealing with succeeding generations of crops and 
livestock and with slow changes in soil fertility, tend to remember 
the past and to plan into the future, whereas urban living puts a 
premium on the present—it facilitates forgetting the past and dis- 
counting the future; (4) in rural life the family is the economic unit— 
small children, husbands, wives, and elderly people are all economic 
assets—whereas in the city if there are children in the family they 
are an expense in themselves and their mother can seldom add to 
the family’s money income.* 

These differences between rural and urban cultures in the United 
States are accentuated in many of the countries of the Near and Far 
East. Dr. Harold B. Allen, of the Near East Foundation, has 
pointed out how great the rural-urban chasm is. Often people of 
the village and of the city in Eastern lands speak different languages; 
consequently people from the one area find it difficult even to con- 
verse with those from the other. When a people is in transition 

1 See, for example, O. E. Baker, “Rural and Urban Philosophies,” Christian Rural Fellow- 


ship Bulletin, No. 10, Agricultural Missions, Inc., from “Farming as a Life Work,” a paper 
delivered at the Rural Youth Conference, University of Illinois, April 27, 1935. 
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from a static agrarian tradition to an urban-industrial economy, as 
in India today, the old traditions are often greatly weakened or even 
abandoned in the cities while they still dominate the lives of those 
who remain in the villages. All of these accentuate the gulf be- 
tween the countryside and the cities. 

Of course, all of these rural-urban differences are a matter of de- 
gree. In America there are probably many more people in whom 
both rural and urban tendencies are merged than there are those 
who seem to typify either the one or the other. But even here the 
differences remain significant, and in India, China, Iran, and many 
other countries, they are so great as to divide a people into separate 
worlds. 

The significance of these cultural differences for the Christian 
movement emerges at two points. First, if the Christian Gospel is 
to be meaningful to people it must be presented in ways which are 
within their thought and behavior patterns. Since these patterns 
are different for city and for country people different approaches are 
needed in order to make the Gospel meaningful to them. Second, 
if Christians are to grow in discipleship they must recognize and set 
themselves to achieving the implications of Christian teaching for 
the daily tasks and opportunities which arise within their workaday 
lives. Thus both in comprehending Christian truth and in achiev- 
ing a pattern of life consonant with its implications, the differences 
between rural and urban modes of life and thought need to be under- 
stood and to be respected in the program of the Christian movement. 


II. ReEticious VALUES OF RuRAL LIVING 


In bringing into this article mention of recent thought about the 
religious values of rural living, we include a subject which is in great 
need of fresh critical examination by Christian thinkers who are es- 
sentially country-men. ‘This examination is called for by the fact 
that too often a single valid insight has been considered without re- 
lation to others equally valid. We have had too few critical at- 
tempts to harmonize and synthesize these. All that can be done 
here is to record some of these separate insights, and to indicate the 
direction in which this writer feels that a synthesis in conformity 
with the Christian revelation may be found. 

There has been a steady insistence in recent years that, beyond the 
differences between rural and urban cultures noted in the foregoing 
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section, there are religious values inherent in rural living which are 
not to be found in city life. This insistence is usually carried to the 
point of proclaiming that the religious values of rural life are much 
greater than those of the city. The present writer feels that this in- 
sistence on the relative superiority of rural life is not needed in order 
to recognize the positive religious values of rural culture, and that 
many do disservice to the cause of rural life by overstating its case. 

It may be well to state baldly the major source of controversy in 
this field. ‘This is the tendency of many Christians to look on any 
suggestion that religious values inhere in rural living as a reversion 
to nature religion. Thus, one of the books which has been widely 
quoted and very helpful in this field, The Holy Earth, by Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, has been discounted by many simply because of the 
connotations of the title, connotations, incidentally, which are re- 
pudiated by Dr. Bailey in the body of the book. A missionary wrote 
home from India that Hindus think too much about Mother Earth 
anyway; let us not abet their superstition by speaking of the earth as 
holy. Because of this tendency to equate “religious values of rural 
living” with a nature religion, and often with pantheism, it is impor- 
tant to understand with precision what validity, if any, these values 
have in developing Christian discipleship. 


The Witness of Nature to God 


The first religious value of rural living has centered in the conten- 
tion that man may learn about God through nature, coupled with 
the fact that rural living revolves around natural processes: growth, 
birth, death, interdependence. There is no disagreement so far. 
Paul subscribed to this belief. ‘““The invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made’’ (Rom. 1: 20). The Psalmist is very often 
moved to song by finding God in nature: 


“Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain; 
Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters; 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot; 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind” (104: 2, 3). 


Every man who walks the fields knows that the plants and the birds 
and the beasts point to a power beyond man to whom, or to which, 
he is subject. 
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The disagreement arises over the degree to which the witness of 
nature to God is adequate. And this is the point at which nature 
religion and the Old Testament part company. A nature religion 
results when men learn of God only through nature. Seeing the 
power of the natural world about them they tend to deify the earth 
which gives or withholds her fertility. They deify the clouds and 
the rivers which grant or deny moisture for their crops and water for 
their wells. 

It may be that nature tells us a number of different things about 
God. In Nature Speaks of God,’ the author maintains that nature 
reveals: (1) the beauty of God, (2) the providence of God, (3) the re- 
demption of God, (4) the lesson of sacrifice, and (5) the triumphs of 
patient love. Others, however, have seen in natural phenomena 
the perfidy of God, the willfulness of God, the neglect of God. Paul 
added a phrase to the passage quoted above setting limits to the wit- 
ness of nature to God: “The invisible things of him from the cre- 
ation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” 

Within those limits, the argument is sound; there is no question 
but that nature witnesses to the power and to the Godhead of God. 
God as creator is dramatically revealed by nature. These witnesses 
are all around rural people every day. They have their effect. 
Rural people are so strongly affected by these that almost all of them 
become either negatively or positively religious. In the absence of 
some other revelation of God, they will create a “natural” concept 
of a God who may be either benevolent or malevolent or neutral, 
depending on the temperament of his creators. This is the justifi- 
cation for Rauschnig’s characterization, in The Conservative Revo- 
lution, of the farmer as being always semi-pagan. Rural people 
cannot ignore God. They must either come to know him, or else 
deify his powers which surround them every day. 


The Religion of Rural Israel 


It has often been pointed out that the Old ‘Testament records the 
religious experiences of a rural people. But Old Testament Juda- 
ism is a far cry from a nature religion. There are very important 
differences which concern us here. First, in its revealed ethical 
monotheism God is still in nature but he transcends it as well. 


2 Bonsack, Charles P., Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin, No. 36. 
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God's creative hand stirs life in the seed. His will is in the winds, 
His spirit broods over the land. But he is Jehovah, above and be- 
yond the natural world, working his will in it while transcending it. 

Second, God reveals himself in other ways than through nature. 
He speaks to those who seek him. He quickens his prophets. And 
in the messianic hope lay the confident conviction that some day God 
himself would walk among men. All of these avenues for revelation 
opened possibilities for knowing God far beyond the omnipresent 
but limited witness of the natural world. 

Third, man came to know himself as bound for a destiny which set 
him apart from the rest of the natural world. He came to know 
himself as being separate from the other creatures of the natural 
world in a special sense; he knew himself to have been granted do- 
minion over the natural world. 

Fourth, man learned the possibility of his becoming co-worker 
with God. The moment man became a trustee of nature, rather 
than merely a part of it, he was in a position to advance or to thwart 
God’s purposes with respect to it. Now man’s conscious decisions 
could enhance or could decrease the productivity of the soil. Now 
he was responsible for developing land policies which would con- 
tribute to the welfare of the family and of the tribe and of the nation. 
The whole Deuteronomic land law, including such provisions as that 
for a sabbatical rest for each field and for a periodic Year of Jubilee 
when all lands would revert to the original family ownership, was a 
recognition of the significance of land management in the religion 
of Israel. 

It is important to note, in passing, that in many “pagan” religions, 
similar practical responsibilities toward the land had been recog- 
nized and accepted, sometimes as an outgrowth of deification of the 
powers of God (or the gods) in rural life, and sometimes as an out- 
growth of ancestor worship. There is in ancient Hinduism, for 
example, a provision very similar to the Year of Jubilee of the Israel- 
ites. In his account of the Ashanti tribe of Africa,* Captain Rattray 
records the fact that responsibility for careful land management is 
looked upon as a responsibility to one’s ancestors. 

When people who have already accepted such responsibilities as 
implications of non-Christian religions are converted through con- 
tact with Jesus Christ, it is important that every effort be made to 


8 Rattray, R. S., Ashanti, Oxford University Press, 1923. 
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conserve these previous patterns of responsibility by relating them 
to Christian truth. 


Contribution of Jesus to Rural People’s Understanding of God 


It is obviously an over-simplication to state that the redemptive 
method of God was revealed through Jesus Christ, while his creative 
role was revealed during the previous history of Israel. There are 
fore-shadowings of God's redemptive plan in Isaiah, in Hosea, and at 
many other points in the Old Testament; there are creative aspects 
to the revelation through Jesus Christ. While Jesus said he had 
come to seek and to save that which was lost, he also said he had come 
that men might have life and have it more abundantly. Despite 
these hints about redemption in the Old Testament and the ele- 
ments of creation in the teachings of Jesus, it is well to remember 
that Jesus sought to supersede the Pharisees rather than to replace 
paganism. The Israelites had already come a long way from a na- 
ture religion. They had long recognized the implications of their 
faith for ethical living not only in social relationships but in a de- 
voted trusteeship of the natural world over which God had given 
them dominion. These Jesus took for granted; he had come to 
fulfill. 

In Jesus Christ God created the new man; this did not supersede 
but complemented God’s eternal creative processes in nature. It 
furthered God’s intent that man become co-worker with him. One 
field for this co-working is in man’s cultivation of, and dominion 
over, the natural world. 

Such a survey helps us to see the sources from which different ele- 
ments in rural people’s understanding of God have come. Further- 
more, it helps to explain why in many instances the program of the 
Christian movement among rural people has been much narrower 
than its mandate. When Paul said, “I determined to know nothing 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified,’ he was speaking of his ministry 
to a people who were well acquainted with the ways in which nature 
does speak of God, and who also were the inheritors of a long tra- 
dition of ethical monotheism where trusteeship of natural resources 
was accepted. ‘Too often in recent years we have forgotten this and 
have made the program of the Christian movement Christocentric to 
the point of ignoring the base on which Jesus himself built. 

The Christian ministry to people reared in a pagan religion needs 
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to combine the whole process of an interpretation of the valid wit- 
ness of the natural world to God, the development of responsible 
ethical monotheism, and the crowning revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. In lands where Christianity has long been established it 
adds to the comprehension rural people have of God and his pur- 
poses to have the whole development recapitulated until they can 
appreciate both the contributions and the limitations of the witness 
of the natural world to God and until they recognize as opportuni- 
ties for co-working with God the daily tasks which face them in the 
fields and in the home. 

Moreover, so long as the limitations of the revelation of God 
through nature are understood, rural living can be greatly enriched 
by glad appreciation of the goodness of God’s natural creation. 
Ability to appreciate the good things of the world of nature becomes 
itself a resource for abundant rural living.‘ 


III. REVELATION THROUGH CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Missionaries to an entirely non-Christian culture have the task of 
making Jesus Christ known, loved, and obeyed among men who have 
not known him. Although the Scriptural injunctions to which they 
usually trace their call use, in the English translation, the phrase “go 
teach,” many missionaries have been discerning enough to realize 
that the “go make disciples” translation, or “go reveal,”” might be a 
happier English expression for the intent of the command. 

On many occasions missionaries have plunged into activities other 
than the usual preaching and teaching, traditional in the lands of 
their birth, in response to what they considered humanitarian mo- 
tives quite apart from their evangelistic purpose. As late as a decade 
ago missionary periodicals carried many articles debating the rele- 
vance of famine and flood relief activities to the missionary purpose. 
Even today there is an occasional reference to schools and hospitals as 
secondary or peripheral activities of Christian missions. 

But very often missionaries have discovered (sometimes with 
amazement, although this is not to their credit) that helping people 
in their suffering, co-operating with them in their struggles, has re- 
vealed something of the Christ about whom they had been speaking 


4 Two other advantages of rural living for religious growth can only be mentioned here. 
Each is of great importance and is receiving increasing attention. One is the advantage of 
rural living for sound family development. The other is the central importance of the small 
neighborhood in the nurture of healthful group life. 
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in ways words had not been able todo. Those missionaries eager to 
defend the established patterns of their homelands dwelt on the in- 
completeness of this witness or, at best, granted it a supporting role 
as a method of preparing the way for ‘real evangelistic activities.” 
Those who were less concerned with tradition sometimes went to 
the other extreme by entering into the everyday problems of people 
and seeing in this a new, more effective, major method which ought 
to replace the old. This difference of opinion developed into the 
long debate of the relative merits of preaching and of personal ex- 
ample in bringing men to Christ. 

Increasingly, and especially within the past decade, it is being 
recognized that the shortcoming in missionary method was not in the 
adoption of one and in the rejection of the other of these two ap- 
proaches, but precisely in the divorce of the two. God is revealed 
through incarnation in Christian living, in individual, and group 
discipleship which cannot remain mute about the faith which is in 
it, and which seeks to do the will of God in all the problems of 
everyday life. 

Thus we have come in China and India and Africa to the concept 
of the “comprehensive Christian program,” not through any annexa- 
tion of peripheral humanitarian aims to a central evangelistic pur- 
pose, but because it is our task to reveal, through Christ, a God whose 
will for men encompasses all phases of their lives, and because this 
God can only be revealed through his will incarnate, albeit imper- 
fect, in the individual and group living of those who love him and 
who seek to do his will. We have learned that every phase of truly 
Christian living has an evangelistic influence, that words will always 
have their place as a medium of love and of understanding, but that 
love and understanding move as well by media other than words. 
Every phase of Christian living is at the same time a method of 
achieving Christian discipleship and a witness to the faith of the 
individual or of the group in God. 

If God reveals himself through Christian living, the Christian 
movement ought to be as broad as the wholesome interests of the 
people to whom it seeks to reveal God, in order to incarnate an ap- 
proximation of the implications of God's will throughout all of life. 
This is no more true for rural than for urban groups. It may be, 
however, that the tasks and conditions of rural living make it easier 
of accomplishment among rural people. Moreover, it appears that 
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we have gone further in discerning fundamentally Christian implica- 
tions of rural than for urban living. This may account for our 
having moved more rapidly toward a comprehensive Christian pro- 
gram for rural areas than toward a similarly comprehensive Christian 
program for the cities. 


IV. THe CuHurcH AS A WorsSHIPPING-SERVING FELLOWSHIP 


There is nothing new about the concept of the Church as a wor- 
shipping-serving fellowship; the Church has always had its life cen- 
tered in worship and has usually felt a responsibility for trying to 
mediate God’s love, and grace, and judgment to those about it. 
However, two developments in the lands of the younger Churches 
mark constructive steps toward more fully realizing this ideal for our 
generation, and these may clarify certain unmet needs of the rural 
Church in Europe and America. One of these is the bringing to- 
gether of the worshipping and serving phases of the life of the 
Church in new modes of worship which embody the contemporary 
social responsibilities of the Christian congregation. The second is 
a new understanding, translated into program, of the role of the 
Church in the community life of its neighborhood. 

As comprehension of the implications of the Christian revelation 
for rural living has grown, missionaries have had to face the prob- 
lem of weaving convictions respecting these implications into the 
fabric of common faith and behavior. A new realization of the soil 
as a resource, provided by God and placed in the custody of men, 
results in sound soil management practices only when it becomes 
part of the common faith, expressed in worship. The process which 
Charles Clayton Morrison pointed out in The Social Gospel and the 
Christian Cultus is absolutely essential: the demands of Christian 
discipleship in the fields of social and economic responsibility will 
always be considered by most people to be extraneous to the Chris- 
tian Gospel unless or until they become part of the “confessional 
utterance of the worshipping congregation.’ This was verified em- 
pirically by the statistical study of Christian group movements in 
India; * in this study it was found that the greatest factor in the 
growth of Christians in enlightened social behavior was daily group 
worship. 

As a result of this comprehension of one of the roles of worship, 


5 Pickett, J. W., et al., Christian Mass Movements in India. 
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there is growing up throughout the world an increasing body of wor- 
ship materials embodying the implications and items of Christian 
discipleship in rural life, and an increasing practice of adapting the 
worship program of the rural congregation to the agricultural year 
and to the periodic events in community life which offer specialized 
opportunities for Christian discipleship. Rural People at Worship 
brings together a number of these new rural worship materials; ° 
others are available in the mimeograph series of Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc. Harvest festivals, seed-time worship services, home dedi- 
cation exercises, tree-planting programs, rites celebrating entry into 
adulthood to replace pagan initiation ceremonies, are all taking their 
places in this trend. Worship is being so molded as to clothe the de- 
mands of contemporary rural discipleship in religious robes, thereby 
bringing programs of Christian service under the judgment of Chris- 
tian truth and weaving together the worship and service aspects of 
the life of the Church. We have learned that individual and group 
Christian discipleship does not result from a loose confederation of 
worship habits inherited from another century (perhaps from an- 
other culture), based largely on personal piety, and of a program of 
service to the contemporary problems of the neighborhood and of 
the world. 

The second development in this field has been a new comprehen- 
sion of the role of the Christian congregation in a neighborhood. 
In many lands the Church has developed in neighborhoods where 
there is little institutional provision for medical care, education, or 
joint economic action. Realizing that these services are essential to 
growing Christian discipleship, as well as to the general welfare of all 
in the neighborhood, the Church has often undertaken to provide 
them. Here again, many missionaries, reared in a culture where 
such functions are not only specialized and separate but often secu- 
larized, looked on these activities as outside the proper province of 
the Church. For a time, therefore, there was a distinction between 
“Church activities” of missionaries and other “important but non- 
Church” activities. Now, however, even this distinction is disap- 
pearing. A list of the fields in which the Extension Service of the 
Nanking Theological Seminary is counselling rural Churches in 
North China is revealing: Gospel extension, adult education, literacy 
and literature, family welfare, village crafts, child care and guidance, 


6 Ziegler, Edward K., Agricultural Missions, Inc, 
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first aid, hygiene, village sanitation, midwifery training, health sur- 
veys, farming practices, animal breeding, animal disease prevention 
and treatment, boys and girls clubs, churchmanship training, citizen- 
ship training, temperance education, etc. 

Today the accepted principle seems to be that stated by Rev. 
Shirley E. Greene, of Merom Institute, Merom, Indiana, “The 
church may do anything which meets a real human need; and it 
must be ready to quit anything which it can find some other agency 
to do better.” * 

Two questions are raised by this recognition that all needs of the 
neighborhood are legitimate interests of the Church but that ad- 
ministration of programs for meeting them should be relinquished 
by the Church to other agencies whenever those agencies are ade- 
quate. The first question is: What is the responsibility of the 
Church for those areas of neighborhood need which have been 
turned over to community agencies? The second question is: What 
should the relationship be between the Church and these commu- 
nity agencies? 

The answer to the first question has been carefully stated in The 
Christian Mission Among Rural People.* This statement might 
well be taken as a definition of the social role of the Church in a 
rural neighborhood: 


“It has been recognized that some activities of the Comprehensive 
Christian Program may be carried on by organizations other than 
the church. To the degree that this is true, the function of the 
church will be to judge these activities, to assess their contributions, 
to interpret their significance, and to suggest ways of integrating 
them into the life of the neighbourhood. 

“This task is the social counterpart of a function of Christian 
discipleship for the individual. Allegiance to God can pull the life 
of the individual together, resulting in an integrated personality. 
It is a task of the rural church to seek a similar integration of the ac- 
tivities of the neighbourhood by referring all of them to the same 
ultimate reality. Lacking such integration, a variety of activities 
may make the life of a neighbourhood hectic and conflicting, rather 
than abundant and meaningful. 

“Integration in the task of Christian discipleship is what distin- 
guishes the Christian program in rural areas from secular programs 

7 Greene, Shirley E., “A Church Program for the Rural Community,” Christian Rural 


Fellowship Bulletin, No. 62. 
8 To be published this summer by Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
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for rural development. In the Christian program, agricultural im- 
provement is not an end in itself but a phase of more efficient trustee- 
ship of God-given resources. Health development is not an end in 
itself but is another phase of trusteeship. Education is never an iso- 
lated attainment but is always a training for competence in Christian 
service. Cooperative societies are not allowed to be considered a 
panacea, but remain that which they really are, a tool. No phase of 
the program is allowed to become an end in itself; it is (or ought to 
be) always related to other phases of a way of life which loves God 
and which sees the implications of the Good News of Christ for all 
phases of rural life. 

“If only the church would accept this role of integration in neigh- 
bourhood life, it would be in a sound position to recognize, utilize, 
and cooperate with many splendid neighbourhood programs now 
conducted under other auspices.” 


The second question, that of the relationship between the Church 
and community agencies, might be alternatively stated as that of the 
relationship between the Church and the so-called secular agencies. 
The fact that the functions of these agencies are found, in the ab- 
sence of such agencies, to be essential activities in achieving Christian 
discipleship, suggests that they may continue to be important phases 
of the Christian program in a neighborhood even when they are no 
longer administered by the Church. For this reason the compre- 
hensive Christian program is made up of all of those activities which 
contribute to achieving Christian discipleship, by whomever ad- 
ministered. ‘This calls for a constructive appreciation by the Church 
of the task these agencies are performing. 


“It is a good time to suggest that from now on we more seriously 
attempt to assess and understand the very great contributions to the 
Kingdom of God which are being made by many of the so-called 
secular agencies, especially those that are related to agriculture, the 
home, health and other community interests. And, furthermore, 
that we go as far as we can in cooperating with them and, in turn, get 
their cooperation in the service of the church. To my mind, one of 
the greatest weaknesses of organized religion, and therefore of loss of 
it, today, is that we have no adequate way to recognize and utilize the 
tremendous spiritual, ethical and moral values which undergird the 
services of these secular agencies. Thousands of their personnel are 
members of our churches, but because we have no ecclesiastical or 
administrative relation to or control over them, we naively assume 
they are none of our concern. Here and there, and increasingly so, 
there are exceptions, but, by and large, we have supinely acquiesced 
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in the process by which great areas of life—agriculture, the home, 
the school, health, recreation—have been secularized and commer- 
cialized. But God is in them all and we must proclaim his Lord- 
ship over them.” ° 


V. CONTRIBUTION OF THE RURAL CHURCH TO THE VITALITY 
OF THE URBAN CHURCH 


The fifth stream of thought grows out of our knowledge of the 
rural-urban population flow. The population of modern cities is 
maintained and increased by an influx of immigrants from the coun- 
tryside. Only in rural areas is there a net increase in population. 
Birth rates are not high enough in industrialized cities to maintain 
the population. 

One consequence of this is that urban institutions must depend on 
constant renewal by people moving into the city from the country. 
This is equally true of the urban Church. Since most of those who 
move to the city do so in young adulthood, and since religious faith 
is developed chiefly during childhood, it follows that much of the 
vitality of urban Churches must depend on the Christian nurture 
given its boys and girls by the rural Church. 

Recognition of this dependence of the urban Church on the rural 
Church will not affect the policy of the rural Church as such, for it 
will do its best in any case. It is a factor which ought to be given 
great weight, however, in regional and national Church policy. It 
is in the interest of urban Churches to make sure that rural Churches 
are strong, since so much of their own strength must depend on the 
early training of rural youth. That this factor is not sufficiently 
recognized is evident from the regional policies of Churches in al- 
most every land. 

A common fallacy in this matter is the too easy assumption that 
Christian influence will spread from a city into the surrounding 
countryside. There are several reasons why this seldom happens. 
One is the difference in urban and rural cultural patterns; and it is 
important to recall that this is relatively more important in the 
Orient than in the Occident. Another is the dominantly one-way 
population flow from the countryside to the cities; this is important 
everywhere and ignored everywhere. A third is the condescending 
manner, conscious or unconscious, with which city people regard 


9 Reisner, John H., Christian Rural Fellowship News Letter, Jan. 18, 1944. 
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their brothers of the countryside. In the Occident and increasingly 
in the Orient, we live among city-centered ideals and institutions. 
This fallacy appeared as recently as last year in a statement by the 
Christian Council of China. In recording a decision to make the 
development of strong city churches its first concern, this statement 
listed “responsibility for fostering neighbouring rural Churches” as 
one of the justifications for building up city Churches with “reserve 
strength.” We may wish that city Churches might foster neighbor- 
ing rural Churches but, for reasons already stated, they seldom can. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If the Christian movement is to incorporate these insights into its 
program, certain developments are called for. Some of these have 
already been undertaken. The first, already begun at Nanking 
Theological Seminary and in certain Occidental seminaries, is pro- 
vision for ministerial training which takes into account the distinc- 
tive demands of the rural ministry. These include, on the one hand, 
an ability to express Christian truth in patterns comprehensible and 
congenial to rural people, and, on the other, training for the broad 
pastoral ministry of leading a congregation in the community-serv- 
ing activities of the whole Christian group. 

A second necessary development is the working out of an institu- 
tional pattern of Church organization compatible with the economic 
ability and social structure of rural society in each cultural region of 
the earth. 

Third, if the responsibility of the rural Church extends to every 
wholesome interest of rural people, then there is need for the varie- 
gated ministry called for by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft in ‘Reconstruction 
and Inter-Church Aid in Europe’: men and women thoroughly 
grounded in Christian truth and trained to relate to this the spe- 
cialized fields of economics, psychology, sociology, medicine, edu- 
cation, etc. 

Fourth, regional Church policy must recognize the contributions 
of the rural Church to the vitality of the urban Church and make 
provision for financial aid to rural Churches where this is needed. 
There is particular need for policies which make it financially pos- 
sible for good ministers to remain in rural parishes through their 
ministries. 








LANDMARKS IN THE SPIRITUAL 
PILGRIMAGE OF JAPAN 


By WILLIAM A. MCILWAINE 


to Occidental nations she has been the admiration and the de- 

spair of those who have known her best. She is an enigma of 
law and order on the one hand and cruelty on the other; of delicate 
beauty in art and violent destruction in war; of love of children and 
deliberate sacrifice of life; of progress and obscurantism; in fact of 
every contradiction imaginable. Even her best friends have some- 
times despaired of her. I remember sitting in a restaurant in Tokyo 
in the fall of 1934 talking with two or three American friends, among 
them the founder and promoter of a society to deepen American and 
Japanese friendship. He astonished us all by saying that he some- 
times thought the only solution of the Japanese problem would be 
to sink all of the islands of Japan under the sea for twenty-four hours, 
then bring them up again! 

To complicate the enigma, Japan has not remained static in her 
contradictions but has undergone transition after transition from one 
type of nation to another. It is three of these transitions that I wish 
to mention here, two of them past and one future. All three have 
to do with Christianity, with the Gospel. They are: first, the tran- 
sition from a nation with expanding foreign connections in the 16th 
century to a hermit nation in the 17th; second, the transition during 
the past eighty years from a hermit nation to a modern world power 
determined to conquer and rule the world; third, from such a power 
defeated to—what? 


"Te occien the centuries during which Japan has been known 


I. A Hermit NATION 


About the time of the Protestant Reformation Jesuit missionaries 
came to Japan, Francis Xavier among them, and found a land of ex- 
tremes: wealth, culture, power, and oppression in the hands of the 
feudal lords and their retainers, while poverty, ignorance, misery, 
and disease filled the life of the peasants and other lower classes. 
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The government, nominally in the hands of the Emperor, was really 
in the hands of a shogun commissioned by the Emperor just as 
Mussolini was commissioned by King Victor Emanuel to rule Italy. 
Each shogun was appointed because through military might, politics, 
strategem, or treachery he had conquered a considerable part of the 
provinces and forced the royal favor. The prevailing religion was 
Buddhism which had adapted itself to the original Shinto (actually 
the basis of popular belief; itself a compound of nature-worship, 
ancestor-worship, and imperial ancestor-worship). 

The Jesuit priests took in the elements of the situation, managed 
to get themselves welcomed by the Shogun Nobunaga, were given 
certain temples for their use, and, as the old documents have it, were 
granted permission to teach the Buddhist religion! Their work was 
principally among the peasants, though many of the higher classes in 
time believed. The doctrine of everlasting bliss after the sufferings 
of this life was especially emphasized. A prayer was prepared for 
use on the model of repetitiously chanted Buddhist prayers, as fol- 
lows: “Shigo Shoten Paraiso Uzen Shumaro,” meaning “After death 
grant us life in heavenly Paradise as exalted persons with good.” 
Alms, medical work, and pretended miracles brought in thousands 
of followers. Some Japanese historians number the Roman Catholic 
Christians in the millions; actually there were at that time probably 
more than the number who today call themselves Christians, both 
Protestant and Catholic. 

This growth continued with little interruption until the end of 
the 16th century when a terrible persecution was inaugurated by the 
Shogun Hideyoshi, first because he was repulsed by two young Chris- 
tian girls whom he wished to secure for his harem, a fact not in most 
histories; second because a Spanish sea captain whose ship ran 
aground on Japanese shores stated that the purpose of the Roman 
Catholic missions was in the end not religious but intended to bring 
Japan under the power of Spain just as the Philippines had been 
taken by Spain. Twenty-six men and women were crucified at 
Nagasaki in one day, besides many others elsewhere. 

After the death of Hideyoshi, at the beginning of the 17th century, 
Ieyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa family, became shogun, and his 
family ruled Japan until 1867. Ieyasu was at first tolerant and re- 
laxed the presecution, but he later added restrictions, and his suc- 
cessors, especially his grandson, perfected the Japanese Inquisition 
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which nearly stamped out Roman Catholic Christianity in Japan. 
Crucifixions, roastings alive, and other horrible tortures were in- 
flicted. What seems to be authentic history states that in all of the 
persecution a total of some 280,000 lost their lives. 

In 1640 an embassy was sent from Macao to ask permission for 
priests to enter Japan again. Sixty-one persons of those on the ship 
were beheaded and thirteen were sent back with the shogun’s reply, 
‘‘So long as the sun warms the earth, any Christian bold enough to 
come to Japan, even if it be King Phillip himself, or the God of the 
Christians, shall pay for it with his head.” 

An annual inquisition was set up. In every community a crucifix 
placed in a cross-shaped box was embedded level with the surface of 
the ground, and every man, woman, and child was compelled to 
tread on it or be considered a Christian, subject to capital punish- 
ment. Notice boards were put up all over the country, offering re- 
wards for information leading to the apprehension of a priest or 
lay brother, and naming the death penalty for the crime of being a 
Christian. These boards were not taken down until 1873. Further 
to insure that no corrupt teaching would ever enter Japan to break 
down her peerless order, the death penalty was fixed for the crime of 
leaving Japan and returning, and no foreign ships except one or two 
a year from Holland were allowed to enter the country. 

The transition to a hermit nation had been made. What was 
Christianity’s part in it? In a real sense Christianity had been the 
cause of it, that is, the kind of Christianity that had been brought to 
Japan. This Christianity, of course, had elements of truth. It 
taught a future life, it showed mercy to the poor and suffering, and 
it taught a fear of God. But the Scriptures were not given to the 
people, and this although there was a Jesuit printing press in Nagasaki 
that put out many religious books. Furthermore the form of Chris- 
tianity was debased, with its emphasis upon the worship of Mary and 
the Saints. Political use was also made of Christianity, a policy the 
evils of which we know from the Spanish conquest of Mexico and 
Peru. 

In the period before the next transition the Japanese nation was 
being consolidated and unified. This unity was produced by force. 
The lords of the three hundred or so provinces of Japan were kept 
from rebellion by the device of keeping their families as hostages in 
Yedo (now Tokyo) all of the time, while the lords themselves spent 
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part of the year with their families and part of the year governing 
their provinces. Any conspiracy or uprising was punished by an- 
nihilation of the rebel’s family. Under these nobles and their re- 
tainers, the samurai as they were called, were the lower classes: farm- 
ers, artisans, and merchants; with the eta or outcasts not even con- 
sidered as persons. The whole nation was divided into five-man 
groups, each man responsible for the actions of the other four in his 
group, and the chief of the group reporting regularly on the actions, 
words, and even thoughts of all its members. The supervision exer- 
cised over every person in the Empire would make the Gestapo blush 
for its own incompetence. During this period the ideal of loyalty to 
the feudal lord was fully developed. ‘The Emperor still ruled in 
name but delegated his authority to each succeeding shogun. 


II. A Mopern Worip PowER 


It was from this highly organized, minutely regulated, hermit na- 
tion that the next transition was made. It began with Commodore 
Perry’s visit in 1853. A treaty was made with the shogun and im- 
mediately the nation seethed with ferment. The great clans of 
Satsuma, Choshu, and Tosa had never been reconciled to the 
Tokugawa family rule, and now under guise of loyalty to the Em- 
peror they agitated for the abrogation of the treaties newly made 
with America and with European nations. The final result was the 
restoration of the Emperor to the throne and the abolition of feudal- 
ism, but the treaties and all they involved remained. ‘The Emperor, 
now brought back to power by a reactionary movement, proved to 
be a man of liberal mind and great ability. His full powers were re- 
stored to him in 1868, and in 1873 the last forms of feudalism were 
abolished. The nation was intoxicated with the new day before it, 
though many were infuriated at the changes that had robbed them 
of their power. All the educated classes breathed eagerly the new 
air of expanding knowledge, new relationships, and a new world. 
The samurai, now dispossessed of all they had ever owned and forced 
to make their way in the world, flocked to the schools conducted by 
the newly arrived Christian missionaries and to such schools as here 
and there were conducted by the government. They eagerly found 
places for themselves in the new politics, and also in once-despised 
business, in science, and the professions. ‘Through all this move- 
ment there was present one compelling motive: that of making Japan 
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great and showing her greatness to the world. Some among them 
wished to see Japan take her place as a liberal nation among the 
liberal nations of the earth. Others, smarting under the humilia- 
tion of unequal treaties and from having seen their nation’s doors 
forcibly opened, vowed vengeance and were determined to make 
Japan great as the eventual ruler of the world. But whatever the 
reason, all united in developing the nation’s life along modern lines 
in every possible way. 

It was a wonderful period. Japan sent embassies abroad to learn 
about Occidental institutions. She sent her sons abroad to be edu- 
cated, and she brought thousands of experts from Europe and Amer- 
ica to Japan to help build her own institutions. She chose her in- 
structors wisely, many of them men of outstanding ability. She em- 
ployed the British to build and train her navy; the French and, 
after the Franco-Prussian war, the Germans, to train her army; 
Americans, to build up her educational system; and Germans, to 
train her in medicine. None of this teaching was accepted blindly; 
there was always adaptation and modification, the Japanese touch 
that often seemed to her instructors to spoil it all. And all the world 
wondered! 

We in America saw all of this going on. We saw Japan becoming 
a world power, but we never took it seriously. After all, even if they 
were so wonderful, “they were just Japs.” Our attitude was like 
that of Dr. Samuel Johnson when asked what he thought about a 
woman preaching. “A woman preaching, sir,” he said, “‘is like a 
dog walking on his hind legs, remarkable not because he does it well 
but because he does it at all.’’ We little realized, for example, that 
Japan was building the most highly organized and efficient educa- 
tional system in the world. We may not like the product, but the 
machinery so built was wonderful. To it more than to anything 
else is due the conviction on the part of every Japanese that the 
Emperor is descended from the Sun Goddess, that each citizen be- 
longs to the Emperor, and that service of the Empire through obedi- 
ence to the Emperor even at the cost of life itself is his highest duty 
and privilege. The old loyalty of the samurai for his feudal lord 
was transformed into the loyalty of every Japanese for his Emperor 
and the imperial ancestors. We know now not only the results of 
this educational system but also the strength of the military machine 
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Japan was building, as well as the economic and other structures 
buttressing it. 

What place did Christianity have in all this development? Protes- 
tant Christianity came to Japan about 1860. What the Japanese 
called the “old religion” (Roman Catholicism) was found to num- 
ber as adherents many who still claimed to be Christians, and as re- 
strictions were removed these were numbered in the thousands. 
Protestantism, the “new religion” as the Japanese called it, had no 
such foundation on which to build. Its work was slow at first, but 
in 1872 under Rev. James Ballagh of the Dutch Reformed Mission 
a group of Christians came into being and became the first Protes- 
tant Church in Japan. The anti-Christian notice boards were taken 
down in 1873. But nonetheless in the early years the Church came 
through days when to be a Christian was in itself a cause of real dan- 
ger. I once saw a Christian tract, handed down in the family of the 
man to whom it was given one night in Hibiya Park in Tokyo. It 
was treasured as an heirloom that had been given and received at 
risk of life. 

Very soon, however, Christianity was being welcomed in many 
places in Japan and was held in high esteem. Mission schools led 
in education. Dr. Verbeck, missionary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, was made advisor in education to the Government and was 
the real founder of the Imperial University in Tokyo. The young 
ex-samurai flocked to the mission schools and looked to Christian 
America for inspiration. In the late '70’s and on through the ‘80's 
it seemed that the light might really shine in and transform the Em- 
pire. W. E. Griffis, a teacher in government schools during these 
early days, writing about 1876, said, ““The doctrine of the divine 
descent of Mikado has been very useful in times past; but its work is 
done; its light is paling; it is time for its wane; it cannot remain long 
above the horizon. There are so many Sons of Heaven, so many 
Centers of the Universe, Infallibilities, etc., in Asia, where the 
fashion still lingers of making gods of men for the purposes of po- 
litical machinery, that the very mention of such an idea is an evi- 
dence of weakness, even of imbecility. Japan will win the respect 
of civilization by dropping the fiction.” Again in 1890 he wrote, 
“Japan is today vastly less the land of lies and sham than in the old 
days of seclusion and is more and more the country of reality and 
truth.” 
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Christianity was growing. Japan was on the way to freedom and 
liberal government. She was rapidly becoming a great nation be- 
cause of her enlightenment and love of truth. But what happened? 
Today we witness the paradox of a nation whose reputation for in- 
tegrity has reached an all time low in the estimation of the rest of 
mankind. It was no less a person than the late President of the 
United*States who stated to the nation and the world: “The word 
and honor of Japan cannot be trusted.” 

Why did this happen? Was it the very disparity of truth as Japan 
had known it compared with the ultimate reaches of truth now re- 
vealed? Was it the too sudden loosening of the bands of discipline? 
In part, yes. But was Japan herself wholly to blame? Was the 
transition too sudden, and (as concerns Western influence) was there 
anything in the Christian Church itself that was even in part re- 
sponsible? I think so. It was perhaps natural under the cir- 
cumstances that Christianity and enlightenment became confused. 
Christianity and increasing knowledge came to be conceived of as 
equivalent terms. Many young leaders of the Church themselves 
took new interpretations of Christianity from the Western moulds 
as valid and turned away from their original and more virile faith. 
With a better understanding today in Europe and in America of re- 
ligious values, it is easy to see that many of these young leaders in 
Japan did not realize that the theological trend in Germany, for ex- 
ample, was toward their original Buddhist ideas. Here was a point 
of similarity. It proved immensely attractive. Pfleiderer and other 
German liberals became the rage, and with the pantheistic trend in 
theology the Church’s stand in many ways deteriorated. The great 
creeds of Christendom born of need and experience were tossed aside 
as unnecessary in Japan. Even the Presbyterian Church with its 
long confessional tradition was content to take for its standards 
nothing but the Apostles’ Creed with a brief preamble. 

The government had used foreign experts to introduce new meth- 
ods and institutions to Japan, but the government kept its hand on 
content. Why then, it was argued, should not the Church do like- 
wise with missionaries? As the Church faced the question of Im- 
perial Family and Shrine worship the missionaries were told that 
the Japanese alone understood this matter and knew the solution. 
Therefore the Japanese, it was insisted, must decide this issue them- 
selves. With varying degrees of protest, most missionaries finally 
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agreed to this principle, and the drift toward compromise with Na- 
tional Shinto began. Forgotten or overpassed was the realization 
that it was not by accident that Christian missionaries in the first 
Christian centuries were monotheistic Jews whose thinking was never 
distorted by pantheism or polytheism. Right clearly in that early 
day did they see the dangers of idolatry. Can one imagine the 
Apostle Paul confering with and seeking the advice of the Corinthian 
Christians on the question of food offered to idols? 

With Japan’s successive conquests and enlarging power, pressure 
upon the Church to approve of worship at Shinto Shrines became 
stronger and stronger, and the Church’s protests became correspond- 
ingly weaker. In the fall of 1940 the editor of the most influential 
Christian weekly paper in Japan, a Presbyterian minister, said to me 
in a private conversation that Japan was beset by so many internal 
problems that the government was finding it absolutely necessary to 
unify the people. and that the only means they had of doing so was 
the Shrine system. Although the government proclaimed that such 
rites were not religious, he continued, in essence this could not be 
true. Because, however, this system was the only means of unity 
available to the government, it was, as he now had come to see it, 
his Christian duty to support its policy. When I said to him, “Is it 
possible that when the government has nothing except an admitted 
misrepresentation with which to unify the people it becomes your 
Christian duty to support such a policy?’’—his reply, similar to that 
of many others caught in the pressure of such an inconsistency, was, 
“But you don’t understand!” 

As is well known the many denominations of Protestant Christi- 
anity were united under government pressure in 1941. It has 
scarcely been claimed by those who found themselves agreeable to 
this consumation that in this union the Holy Spirit was manifestly 
at work in any other sense than that in which God works in all the 
events of history. According to the published report, one of the 
first resolutions passed upon the formation of this body was to the 
effect that members of the united Church should receive baptism, 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, contribute to the expenses of the 
Church, and carry out their duties as members or officers in the 
Church in order to further the imperial fortunes of Japan. 

In the midst of this terrible war, the Church in Japan finds itself 
of course in a most difficult strait. That there are real Christians 
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in this united Church and outside of it, it goes without saying. And 
naturally it would be too much to expect that all would recognize 
the implications of such union under pressure. Yet even so there 
are today faithful Christians who are in prison. And now that de- 
feat Stares Japan in the face, only God knows what is ahead. A few 
weeks ago I was talking with one who had long been a very able mis- 
sionary in Japan. He asked me what I thought would be the Japa- 
nese reaction to defeat. I told him that I had no idea, and he re- 
plied, “If you had said anything else I would have lost all confidence 
in you!” 


III. A PEorpLE CONFRONTED BY A SOVEREIGN GOD 


Whatever the immediate effect of defeat may be and whatever po- 
litical changes may come, we know one thing: for her next transition 
Japan needs the Gospel of Christ. But it must be a virile Gospel, 
stronger than all the strength and opposition in Japan. Surely the 
events of the past few years show plainly that only a message of 
power will reach the minds and hearts of these people. This virile 
people need the Gospel of Almighty God. 

A Gospel merely of mercy, of humanitarian thought and effort, 
will never win them. Nor should it be an other-worldly gospel. 
The Japanese are too practically minded for that. But it must be 
a Gospel that sets its aim for renewed, reborn hearts, for the trans- 
formation of men and women into the image of Christ. It must not 
be a Gospel that puts the nation or anything else before God, decid- 
ing moral issues on the basis of supposed good to the nation. Asa 
Chaplain of the United States Army I am proud to be wearing the 
uniform of that Army, for the United States is a nation that recog- 
nizes that the man who puts God above his nation serves it best. 
May nothing ever change that recognition! The Gospel we take to 
Japan must be the Gospel that puts God and his Christ above all. 
It is the Kingdom of God that we preach. In it God is King. He 
is above all, and we owe allegiance to him first, last, and always. 
This alone is the Gospel through which the transition we look for in 
Japan can come—the transition of this nation from being a problem 
and a curse to being a blessing in the earth. — 

We must take to Japan the Gospel of the Kingdom of God. We 
cannot decide that this, that, and the other are ingredients of the 
Kingdom of God and judiciously or at will put them together on 
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earth to bring in that Kingdom. We must make God King; as he 
rules we shall see all the elements of the Kingdom realized. The 
Kingdom is God’s rule and never man’s creation. I happen to write 
as a Presbyterian. ‘The finest thing that we can transmit to Japan 
from our heritage is the belief that God is sovereign. It is a re- 
sponsibility that we and all who share with us this conviction may 
contribute to Japan in this her next transition. As workers we 
need the fear of God such as Calvin had when he trembled as John 
Farel commanded him to stay in Geneva to carry on his work. We 
need the same conviction that gave John Knox power in Scotland. 
We cannot do the work of the Kingdom casually or just in our 
stride, but only in utter, reverent fear of our God and his reign. 

I do not believe as some do that the day of Foreign Missions in 
Japan is done. When I was on furlough in 1936 the doors were 
closing in Japan, the war clouds were looming, and I could not find 
it in me to urge anyone to come to Japan to work, but I can now; 
and I pray God will call many to carry the Gospel of the sovereignty 
of God to Japan. I would not persuade a single one myself. When 
God needs, he will call. I pray that he will call many, and to all, 
whether called to go to Japan or not, I would say, “Ye that are the 


Lord’s remembrancers keep not silence and give him no rest till he 
establish and till he make” Japan “‘a praise in the earth.” May this 
be her next transition! 





THEOLOGY AND CITIZENSHIP IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


AN APPRAISAL 
By JAMES H. MCLEAN 


is akin to that of the biographer or historian, yet more closely 

identified with that of the classical critic. Impartial judgments 
based on absolute norms are difficult to achieve. At best, they are 
reached by intelligent appreciation and fair comparison against a 
background of recognized standards. For this reason it would be 
misleading and even unjust to evaluate the content of any alien cul- 
ture by assuming the perfection of North American outlook and 
practice. Mankind has yet to realize the accepted Christian ideals 
and no nation or confederation of peoples has ever given maximum 


I the realm of human relationships the function of an appraiser 


expression to the principles of Jesus. Such an admission paves the 
way for humility and charity in our treatment of others who are not 
of our particular fold. ‘The indictment of a whole nation is as im- 
possible in our day as it was in Burke's; the recognition of merit is as 
necessary as Jesus made it in the days of his flesh. 


I 


Latin America connotes vast areas of the Western Hemisphere, 
peopled by 120 million partners in a new world development—po- 
tential neighbors in a great continent of promise. Three centuries 
of parallel growth have engendered strong ties with folk who have 
been confronted by problems similar to our own. Events of the 
past two decades have compelled us to seek closer co-operation. 
Earnest Americans are convinced that the need of mutual under- 
standing is imperative if we are to conserve and consolidate the best 
distinctive features of our hemisphere life and. align them with our 
global inheritance. Inasmuch as living men and women have to 
affirm, defend, and apply dominant ideas in order to validate them 
for each generation, America has known the clash of opinion and 
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the strife occasioned by contending theories erected into systems. 
Nordic and Mediterranean continue their traditional competition; 
the Reformation has transatlantic echoes among the sons and daugh- 
ters of blended bloods; “Caesar or Christ”’ is still a painful alterna- 
tive; freedom of spirit or submission to overwhelming pressure re- 
mains a live issue in Latin America. Papal authority meets a 
daily challenge from agnostics, secularists, humanists, independent 
thinkers, and conscientious Christians in general. The conservative 
economists are opposed by the disciples of Marx and political phi- 
losophies run the gamut from absolutism to anarchy, 

Despite the haze that shrouds the pre-colonial period in Latin 
America certain facts emerge which furnish us with a point of de- 
parture. While the Aztec, Toltec, and Inca forms of civilization 
evoke our admiration, it must be remembered that among the no- 
madic ancestors of the Indians who still survive in great numbers, in 
North, Central, and South America, primitive tribal organization 
was the prevailing practice. The chief (cacique) and the medicine- 
man (magician and prophet) were the rulers who exercised almost 
unlimited sway over the united families. This appears significant 
in view of the strong influence of military or political chiefs in con- 
temporary Latin America and of the religious leaders as they evolve 
from crude exorcists to sacerdotal arbiters. Both these recognized 
offices favor authoritarian rule; all the more if they be invested with 
supernatural sanctions. They have been perpetuated by complacent 
multitudes to such an extent that the majority of Latin Americans 
accept them without question as the easiest and best agencies for deal- 
ing with their political, religious, and social problems. One may 
marvel at the ascendancy of audacious leaders and the entrenched 
clergy in Latin America, but both are a legacy from Indo-America. 

Colonial institutions in North America, apart from the Maryland 
community and Quebec province, show no trace of foreign interfer- 
ence, either in the selection of their rulers or in the spiritual leader- 
ship of the scattered settlers. ‘The Puritans who laid the foundations 
of North America in the seventeenth century, although zealous and 
arbitrary, were champions of democratic freedom and sworn foes of 
priestcraft. While this fact does not account for all divergencies in 
our emergent institutions, it explains a tendency which the centuries 
have confirmed. 

Indian blood did not commingle with the Anglo-Saxon strain in 
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North America, whereas it affected the Latin American tempera- 
ment profoundly by its penetration. The North American Indian 
was a stubborn enemy who obstructed the pathway of the pioneer 
until he was despoiled of his hunting-grounds, mastered by the 
whites, and segregated under special jurisdiction. In Latin America 
he was conquered, plundered, enslaved, and assimilated in large 
numbers only to be exploited in the mass under the cruelest form of 
feudal rule. Thus the military commander and the hierarchy of 
Spain and Portugal exercised unchallenged authority over every 
stratum of an evolving society—over Spanish hidalgos, Iberian ad- 
venturers, criollos, mestizos, and indigenous tribes from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn. 

The oppressions and abuses of Europe produced an inevitable re- 
action in North and Latin America, yet here again it is important to 
note a marked difference in the motives that underlay the struggle 
for independence. The signatories of the famous Declaration clearly 
affirmed in the preamble that their fundamental postulate was a 
divine Creator who had endowed men with certain inalienable rights. 
It was promulgated in the name of the God of Life and Liberty. In 
Latin America, after the initial surge of freedom, the leaders rallied 
to the watchwords of the French Revolution. Their paladins in- 
voked the inherent rights of man as expounded on a purely natural- 
istic basis by the Encyclopedists. It is easy to detect an undertone 
of anti-clericalism in the rallying-cries of Latin American Liberators. 
But under the early spell of emancipation their statesmen were be- 
guiled into believing that the Church alone could furnish the strong- 
est bond for uniting estranged citizens and promoting republican co- 
operation. This easy acquiescence has led to the organization of 
numerous political groups whose countering purpose is to combat 
and neutralize all forms of tyranny, clerical or lay. Many enlight- 
ened Latin Americans, following the course of history and observing 
the trends of clericalism within their own borders, are ready to de- 
clare their hostility to any Church which pretends to monopolize the 
human conscience, control access to God, determine all questions of 
morals, and dictate policies of state. They have abundant evidence 
to prove that the Church dominant in Latin America, notwithstand- 
ing its endorsement of Catholic idealists and conformity with papal 
encyclicals, assumes infallibility in its supreme pontiff's opinions as 
well as doctrines, absolutism in government, feudal control of un- 
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lettered multitudes, special privilege from courts and cabinets, and 
the right to persecute and coerce those whom it considers heretics. 
The Church has thundered against Fascism and Communism but 
never has openly identified itself with democracy as it has been de- 
fined in North America. It has accepted dictatorships without pro- 
test. The Church opposes any totalitarian state organized by the 
citizenry; its perennial ambition has been the maintenance of a to- 
talitarian regimen controlled by the curia. 


II 


Such a conception of Christianity in action has aroused fierce an- 
tagonisms in Latin America so that the resultant tension accounts 
for a series of cleavages which bewilder many North Americans. 
Accordingly, we shall try to explain the underlying causes of a strik- 
ing duality in the expression of Latin American life. Fundamen- 
tally it stems from divergent views concerning the prerogatives of 
Church and State and their interlocking spheres. Prior to the Chris- 
tian era civic rights and duties outside Judaism were defined within 
the field of political science which, in turn, was a branch of philoso- 
phy. When Christianity exacted complete allegiance to its Founder, 
Representative of the Heavenly Father and King and Head of the 
redeemed fraternity, the dilemma appeared. Obligations to Caesar 
were left in fluid form by Jesus and “the powers that be, ordained of 
God,” ranged from Augustus to Nero within a lifetime. Disciple- 
ship of Jesus implies citizenship in two worlds and a constant rivalry 
of interests. The ablest minds of Christendom have wrestled with 
this problem for centuries. In Latin America modern interpreta- 
tions fall into two main categories derived from Thomas Aquinas 
and John Calvin—both laminated from philosophy and the Scriptures 
but mutually repellant when applied to human government. The 
separate superstate of the Thomist, insulated from currents of world 
opinion, suggests the monastic ideal and medieval custom. How- 
ever, the reason for this separation is assumed superiority and the 
right to shape policies of the State. Its corollaries appear in Euro- 
pean chancelleries, when Wolsey, Cisneros, and Richelieu held the 
reins of power over empires by means of the confessional and the 
conspiracy of cloister and boudoir. 

On the political side this was one of the grievances that prompted 
the Reformation. Luther’s theory of the State in relation to the 
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Church was prudential if not opportunist when he faced such des- 
perate odds. As elaborated by Hegel its logical outcome is National 
Socialism. The Reformed brethren still endorse the position of 
Calvin and the Geneva divines. Well might we restudy the quintes- 
sence of their convictions in the austere yet noble introduction to 
the constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. On 
North American soil this declaration of faith was adopted unani- 
mously by clergymen actively associated with the struggle for inde- 
pendence and freedom: “God alone is Lord of the conscience and 
hath left it free from the doctrine and commandments of men which 
are in any thing contrary to His word or beside it in matters of faith 
and worship. Therefore they consider the rights of private judg- 
ment in all matters that respect religion, as universal and unalien- 
able; they do not even wish to see any religious constitution aided by 
the civil power, further than may be necessary for protection and 
security and, at the same time, be equal and common to all others.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that, in the majority of Latin American 
Republics of our day, this phrasing has been copied into the statute 
that decrees the separation of Church and State. On this rock the 
current of history divides into two streams. The Roman Church 
invokes the principle of tolerance and State protection while its 
membership represents a minority, but is inconsistent in claiming 
political dominance when it can command a majority of electors. 
Oposition to such injustice furnishes the clue to upheaval and in- 
stability within Latin America. They have had no godly and so- 
licitous Wyclif to give them the Bible in their daily language, no 
Luther to encourage direct access to God through Christ, no Calvin 
to interpret the heavenly Father as sovereign in his loving-kindness 
and righteous in all his ways. To this day the Holy Spirit is invoked 
mainly as a nuptial favor. Theologically, Latin America is medi- 
eval. Spanish cruelty and intolerance have made a deep impression 
upon the collective soul of Latin America so that their customary re- 
actions amaze their Anglo-Saxon neighbors. 

The ideal of Calvin was a theocratic state sustained by freely 


chosen servants of Christ whose main concern was the spiritual wel- 
fare of every citizen to the end that God might be glorified through 
holy and fruitful living. ‘The means he advocated are still endorsed 
in evangelical circles, viz. enlightenment, example, persuasion, and 
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loving admonition. The Church, in consequence, consists of the 
entire body of believers, ecclesiastical and lay. 

The Roman Catholic conception of the Church and its mission to 
society is quite different. It establishes a sharp distinction between 
the priesthood and the laity and makes the Church coterminous with 
its consecrated orders. ‘The Church is the plant; its adherents sup- 
ply the soil. Education, social relationships, philanthropy, and wor- 
ship are directed by a caste that is self-accredited, self-perpetuated, 
and sacrosanct in its reputation. It makes no attempt to disguise its 
policy of despotic compulsion. The condition of orthodoxy within 
its membership is unquestioning submission to arbitrary authority 
which purports to be holy, apostolic, and fully interpretative of the 
mind of Christ. 

Across the centuries devout spirits have recoiled before such uni- 
versal assumptions, although the Roman Catholic transfer of spir- 
itual responsibility may appear so plausible and Christian duty so 
simplified. Little wonder then that men of sincere purpose regard 
such pretensions with skepticism and that eminent Latin Americans 
insist on a radical distinction between Christianity and the Church. 
Large numbers of well-informed Latin Americans are ready to ac- 
knowledge the humanitarian services of the Church with gratitude, 
but they regard Roman Catholic ethics as accommodative, adjusted 
to minimum human capacity, and Roman Catholic polity as a direct 
attack on political integrity. Their first contacts with Protestantism 
reveal their approval of any organization of Christians who respect 
and. safeguard individual liberty in creed, culture, and service. Dis- 
trust of dogma and duress is widespread in Latin America. 

At the outset of the Independence conflict, the Church was closely 
allied with all monarchical interests; when victory was won, the same 
Church was sagaciously accommodated to the republican order. 
The ordinary citizen is puzzled by such facile adaptation and it is not 
surprising that all religious appeals arouse suspicion of ulterior mo- 
tives. Whereas the disestablishment of a State Church in England, 
Germany, and Scandinavia has not yet been effected after a lapse of 
centuries, nearly all the Latin American republics have adopted that 
decisive measure. 

The prevailing temper among progressive Latin Americans of the 
ruling class is admirably conveyed in a manifesto which President 
Quezoén of the Philippines issued in June, 1938. We quote only a 
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few pregnant sentences: “I am amazed at the boldness of the metro- 
politan archbishop and suffragan bishops of the ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of Cebu in taking up at an episcopal conference a matter con- 
cerning the constitutional duties and prerogatives of the officials and 
branches of the government of the Commonwealth. . . . It seems 
that the Archbishop and bishops writing this pastoral letter are blind 
to the lessons of history, including our own during the Spanish re- 
gime. Being a Catholic myself, I am no less interested in preserv- 
ing the independence of the Church from the State than I am in pre- 
serving the independence of the government from the Church. It 
should be unnecessary to remind the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
Philippines that the separation of the Church and State in this coun- 
try is a reality and not a mere theory, and that, as far as our people 
are concerned, it is forever settled that this separation shall be main- 
tained as one of the cardinal tenets of our government. . . . If the 
said ecclesiastical authorities desire to have the government respect 
their rights and afford them every kind of protection in the free 
exercise of their religion, they must not only abide by the laws and 
lawful orders of the government but they must also acknowledge and 
respect the principle of the separation of Church and State.” * 

Albeit, opposition to the Church as an interloper in politics does 
not exclude appreciation of its commendable efforts to promote hu- 
man welfare in obedience to Christ. We have unstinted admiration 
for the work of some Roman Catholics as missionary pioneers, pro- 
tectors of the Indian, and defenders of human rights. 

In the drafting of constitutions for the emancipated republics we 
have another illustration of divergence in ideology. Bolivar and 
San Martin cherished the same sentiments and shared the same ideals 
as Washington and Franklin, though they resembled Tom Paine 
more closely in applying them to national charters. Early in the 
nineteenth century American solidarity reached its zenith and the 
practice of good neighborliness antedated our present official policy. 
The Constitution of the United States, modified by French inter- 
pretation, was almost slavishly copied by all the Latin American 
countries but with one notable omission. In translation, references 
to the Almighty were lost. “In God we trust” would have seemed 
like a capitulation to the Church. The undertone of confidence in 
a vindicating Supreme Ruler is not distinguishable in the Latin 


1 Quoted from the Manila Daily Bulletin, June 25, 1938. 
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American documents; it is attenuated until it becomes a timid, pious 
wish. Until our own day, robust and fearless confession of faith 
in Christ is rare among Latin American publicists and legislators. 
What a pity that true patriots of all our lands cannot meet and plan 
for the uplift of a whole continent under some ecumenical aegis 
whereby all might fall under the spell of a living Christ! We sigh 
for more intrepid leaders like the liberator José Marti who declared 
with passionate insistence that true spirituality gives stability and 
vigor to a republic. 


III 


When the right to self-government had been won on the field of 
battle, the Church was the one power which might have made pos- 
sible the fulfillment of Bolivar’s dream—a continent of united states— 
but the rival allegiance to Rome was so serious a handicap that the 
project was abandoned. For more than a century a score of repub- 
lics have lived in semi-detachment from each other. Pan-American- 
ism, the natural expression of a common domain and a common po- 
litical ideal, has been challenged by Pan-Hispanism which is rooted 
in a common tongue, a common culture, and a common religion. 
The Roman Catholic Church sponsors Pan-Hispanism, a program 
integrated with its general aims. Athwart Latin American life there 
runs this tendency to competition. It is clearly seen in the public 
institutions. Every State organization is duplicated by the Church 
on the pretext of safeguarding religion and morals. For this cause, 
public service is debilitated. Instead of mutual confidence and 
patriotic co-operation there is mistrust and duplication of effort. 
The average citizen has no reason to deprecate the excellent social 
service directed by the Church, but he fears the sinister connection 
with power politics and the shadowy manipulation of the Vatican. 

The Church confers its benediction on all institutions under its 
command and, by implication if not by interdict, belittles the efforts 
of secular authorities and volunteer groups of laymen. When evan- 
gelical workers enter a neglected area and establish schools, dispen- 
saries, and health centers, such a challenge stimulates the Church to 
establish like institutions within the same field. The Church has 
not abandoned its claim to the exclusive control of every earthly in- 
stitution so that, in Latin America, one finds a Roman Catholic over 
against a State course in medicine, architecture, agronomy, law, den- 
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tistry, political science, commerce, liberal arts, philosophy, educa- 
tion, and social service. On the other hand, every Church institu- 
tion has its counterpart in an agency exempt from clerical control. 
Hospitals, asylums, and orphanages owe their existence to the Church 
whose charitable work is a badge of honor and an occasion for gen- 
eral congratulation. The years have brought a demand for the 
secularization of all institutions that minister to the temporal needs 
of the citizen, but the Church has been loath to relinquish its hold. 
For the sake of harmony certain compromises have been accepted by 
both Church and State. 

With respect to marriage and religious instruction of youth, the 
Roman Catholic tenets have been diametrically opposite to those of 
popular governments in democratic states. Civil marriage is the 
béte noir of Roman Catholicism because any recognition of social 
contract is hostile to the idea of matrimony as a sacrament dispensed 
solely by the priesthood. 

The Church insists that she alone is qualified to determine the 
content of any program of Christian education. In several, Repub- 
lics, notably in Peru and Argentina, the Church has been able not 
only to prescribe such a curriculum but to make it obligatory in 
the public schools. Both these republics have embraced Spanish 
Falangist policies and advocate violent measures already disapproved 
by the Pope and most North American Roman Catholics. One re- 
sult of this intransigence has been an increase in the number of 
private schools which interpret their duty without conforming to the 
requirements of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The estrangement of the Church from cultural circles is another 
deplorable phenomenon in Latin America. Throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages the Church was the one citadel of learning and depository 
of classical lore. Her destiny remained linked with the Renaissance 
movement, minus some of its crass paganism. ‘The Church erected 
barriers against the rising tide of evangelicalism in the Reformation 
and against the innovations of the scientific era. She virtually con- 
tends that the golden age of humanity closed with the sixteenth cen- 
tury and that all reform should be focused on a return to that 
halcyon period—between A.D. 1000 and 1500. Her dogmas rest 
upon the axioms that spiritual truth is static, that its formulation is 
final and unalterable, and that the Church Fathers have exhausted 
all its possible applications. Free examination of vital questions 
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must be conditioned by previous acceptance of an ironclad system 
of thought. 


IV 


Every Latin American people has had courageous leaders who re- 
volted against such an attempt to imprison the ranging mind of free 
men and women. Until our own day, cultured Latin Americans 
have scoffed at any attempt to identify culture with religious pro- 
fession. 

The independent Protestant communions in North America set 
the foundations of true culture on their schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities and avowed their purpose to make them the recruiting 
grounds and training-schools for Christian leaders. A professor of 
theology is still welcomed as an ally by many State and private uni- 
versities, and any eminent Christian scholar is hospitably received in 
a theological seminary. In the field of religious education, where 
their orbits touch, there is kindly co-operation. At public assem- 
blies spiritual guides range themselves beside conscientious citizens, 
and their efforts coalesce without arousing any criticism of ulterior 
motives. Forced cohesion within the Roman Catholic Church in- 
variably sends insurgent natures off on a tangent. The day has 
passed when the ruling Church could claim to be the sole patron of 
letters or the only philanthropic institution, and the fact is common 
knowledge. Broad-minded, tolerant laymen of any sect can join 
hands with their Roman Catholic brethren in benevolent enterprises 
yet only within limits. Whenever the question of clerical authority 
and prescribed method enter, a separation is almost unavoidable. 
The genius of Roman Catholicism is arrogated sovereignty with the 
aim of uniformity. Latin American Catholicism is a sept of the 
Spanish type—the foster-mother of the Inquisition, the Index, and 
the Jesuit order—cruel, fierce, and coercive. Suffice it to record that 
the Roman Catholic Church in Latin America has inveighed against 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and insisted on a clear distinction be- 
tween what is Christian and what is Roman Catholic. If any insti- 
tution refuses to be Catholicized, it invites and receives the con- 
demnation of that Church. Clericalism may be uncharitable, but 
it is logical in its exclusiveness. It must defend the totality of 
its pretensions or prepare for dissolution, as Ranke has so clearly 
pointed out. 
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While citizenship represents the confluence of environment and 
nurture, there is no denying the polarizing influence of religious 
faith in fashioning the members of a community. The evangelical 
communions are justly proud of the men and women who have em- 
bodied the teachings of Jesus because they have been imbued with 
his spirit and regarded Christian stewardship as a sacred vocation. 
‘The Invisible King”’ has led men to splendid achievement, and it is 
hard to conceive of the best fruitage without divine rootage. Yet 
Latin American religious training has produced more partisans than 
illustrious statesmen. It is not hard to imagine the bewilderment of 
a citizen when a dozen or a score of political groups approach him 
with their panaceas for the ills that afflict society. In addition he 
has to decide whether he exists for the Church or the State or 
whether, perchance, both exist for him and his fellow-men. Cleri- 
calism opened the Pandora box of politics and the conflict deepens. 
Several modern republics in Latin America have espoused a lib- 
eralism so aggressive and beneficent that it amounts to sounding a 
clarion note of “Hands off!’ in the ears of the clericals. This has 
resulted from no mere dialectic but is the healthy reaction against 
the Church’s neglect to do its part in the preparation of an educated 
and high-principled populace. Whereas it would be unchivalrous 
and unfair to tax the Roman Catholic Church with complete re- 
sponsibility for retarded citizenship in Latin America, it is quite 
within reason to allege that, although the Church enjoyed maximum 
privilege and opportunity, she failed to correlate piety with high 
ideals of citizenship. 

The pitiable plight of the suffering majority in Latin America is a 
mute appeal to any organization with humane objectives, yet there 
are few instances of a Church crusade to rally its following in a con- 
certed effort and a general sacrifice to remedy such crying ills as 
poverty, vice, illiteracy, and disease, not to mention the glaring 
injustices that blight existence for the masses. Ricardo Setero 
(Harper's, August, 1944) describes the squalor that is so common: 
“In some of the American republics, the great bulk of the popula- 
tion lives in indescribable ignorance and grinding poverty without 
means of communication and far away from settled places.” If we 
base our judgment of Latin American attitude and action on accom- 
plishments in other lands or in isolated sections of their own terri- 
tory, we have a right to expect a radical change within two genera- 
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tions. Yet the centuries have rolled by without much improvement. 
Latin America is the region of human and animal rather than me- 
chanical power. Moorish fatalism and Roman Catholic submission 
have deprived the many of their birthright. But the lower and 
middle classes are awakening and are asserting their rights with grow- 
ing success. By its defence of landed aristocracy, selective education, 
religious exemptions, extraordinary concessions, and temporal power, 
the Church has made itself the target of demagogues and the living 
example of an organization which has drifted away from the pur- 
poses of its Founder. Socialists and Communists are increasing 
rapidly everywhere in Latin America and their animus is anti-ec- 
clesiastical. ‘The socialistic effervescence in Latin America is now 
the most powerful influence in these lands. In the main it is anti- 
Catholic because that Church has been neutral if not antagonistic 
when vested interests of capital and property have been assailed by 
men who ask for nothing more than justice in human relationships. 

For the coming social revolution in Latin America the Church will 
bear about the same proportion of responsibility as it did for the 
French Revolution. Catholicism strives for the docile and malleable 
civic unit; ideal democracy, for the trained patriot with a vision of 
brotherhood. In all lands organized labor has cut adrift from the 
Church, whether Catholic or Protestant, and the fact is regrettable, 
but the resultant fissure in Latin America is omnious because it 
affects so many conventional Catholics. 

In Latin America Church affiliation is a fragile bond and carries 
few restraining influences. Many are called to nominal member- 
ship; few are chosen as “practising Catholics.” This remnant de- 
serve generous commendation for their faithfulness and self-denial 
because they are sincere in their efforts to adorn their profession and 
to perpetuate the noblest traditions of their world-wide communion. 
Notwithstanding, the vast majority of Latin Americans adopt cur- 
rent religious obligations as a social necessity and are aloof from the 
spirit of genuine Christian discipleship. George Doherty in his 
candid and revealing article (Harper’s, January, 1945) quotes from 
the report of an Argentine Army chaplain that “of twelve hundred 
soldiers in an army camp, only twenty-five received the Eucharist 
during the Lenten and Easter seasons, something to which all Catho- 
lics are bound under pain of serious sin.” 
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As the supreme and final authority on Christian ethics, the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus constitute the highest court of appeal. 
With the lapse of time the process of syncretism has incorporated 
alien features associated with the systems of Aristotle, the Scholastics, 
and even with Spinoza, Hegel, and Herbert Spencer, adding them to 
the norms of Christendom. Evangelicals insist on Biblical standards 
but relegate some provinces of conduct to the regenerated conscience 
of believers or the corrective influence of general experience. To 
all such, expediency is the exception rather than the rule. 

The Roman Catholic Church has supplemented this scriptural 
basis by including the decisions of Councils and the rulings of Popes 
as a touchstone of divine approval. The Jesuit order has affirmed 
various premises that invariably lead to the justification of ques- 
tionable means and methods if only the ends sought comport with 
their conception of God’s glory through the Church. When casu- 
istry is the hand-maid of ethics, the morals of the household deterio- 
rate. Since Christian profession is authenticated by daily conduct 
in a variety of duties, it is not surprising that business and social 
obligations in Latin America seem to be divorced from the require- 
ments of a purely theoretical code, for this is the half-continent of 
admirable ideals and limited accomplishments, of excellent laws and 
their scant observance. Laws amount to counsels of perfection 
coupled with mild recommendation. Spanish individualism recoils 
from the rigor of a general statute. An abstract law carries less 
weight than a personal friendship, and an established custom over- 
rides official authority. No obedient son of the Roman Catholic 
Church would dare to pronounce a personal opinion on matters of 
morals; he invariably refers them to his ‘spiritual guide. Withal, 
Latin Americans deal with politics, economics, education, and di- 
plomacy as though they had no moral implications. If they are 
taxed with injustice or betrayal of principle, they take refuge in the 
frailty and fallibility of human nature. 

The Roman Catholic Church has sustained such a close partner- 
ship with the traffic in wines and liquors that only an occasional priest 
has lifted his voice against this iniquitous alliance. Condoned usage 
takes precedence over the New Testament injunction to consider the 
weaker brother. St. Paul’s advice to Timothy is more frequently 
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quoted and accepted than his appeals for living sacrifices as a rea- 
sonable service to God. 

The lottery, in all its forms and thin disguises, enjoys the patron- 
age of the Roman Catholic Church and is openly practised at their 
bazaars and social rallies. To be sure, Holy Writ makes reference 
to the casting of lots, but the burden of its integrated message en- 
joins honesty in the sight of all men. “We do not maintain a lot- 
tery,” protested the treasurer of a famous institution of higher learn- 
ing, “we only invite citizens to make periodical gifts to us and, to 
stimulate their interest and generosity, we distribute prizes which 
are determined by lot’! 

This incongruity between avowed principles and customary pro- 
cedure is written large across the Latin American page. To pro- 
nounce judgment is easier than to fix responsibility. The chasm is 
so wide that it is truly lamented only when an effort is made to alter 
the modes of living by gentler manners and higher aims. Countless 
lives are cheapened by easy compromise with a diluted ethic. The 
highest type of citizenship presupposes the exercise of evangelical 
virtues extolled by the Roman Catholic Church, but it would not be 
unkind to observe that the best Latin Americans deplore the rarity 
of sterling character in their fellow-citizens. Contemporary move- 
ments such as Socialism, Communism, and Sindicalism have put an 
end to the open buying of votes among their membership, and a 
number of progressive men and women have endeavored to give 
effective expression to our common Christian objectives. Their 
number is still small though their accomplishments are so valuable. 


VI 


In fine, Latin America has been shaped within an ecclesiastical 
system that has made her sons and daughters passive instead of ac- 
tive and restive rather than resolute. There can be no improve- 
ment until acquired views and habits be brought into strict corre- 
spondence with the sane ideals expounded by devout Roman Catho- 
lic thinkers. Jacques Maritain has a Platonic touch and a neo- 
Thomist camouflage in his latest writings, but the excellence of an 
exponent does not guarantee the dynamic of his following. In all 
circles there is a deplorable lag behind what is admittedly right and 
desirable. Democratic idealism has been the morning star of Latin 
America; yet dictatorships are accepted with complacency because 
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experiments in democracy have not approximated the claims of its 
advocates. The human equation is cancelled by the devaluation of 
personality; clericalism derides the idea that any aggregation of com- 
mon men has the capacity for safe and wise self-government. 

Latin America is the arena where two systems are grappling for 
supremacy. ‘They are divergent in their basic beliefs and ultimate 
goals. Ultramontane Catholicism frankly declares its ambition and 
purpose to control the destinies of this entire world. Protestantism 
champions the God-bestowed right of citizens to determine their own 
destinies in accordance with free and intelligent choice, to reject any 
authority not derived from a people under divine guidance. Hu- 
man freedom is so precious that it has to be reasserted if not recon- 
quered in each generation. This momentous issue is clearly joined 
on the American continent today. Thus far, Latin America has 
been the chief victim of clerical oppression, but the menace looms 
up before every nation that actually enjoys the heritage of free insti- 
tutions. For political advantage, the Church has linked the prov- 
ince of Quebec with Latin America, thinly veiling its hope that their 
electoral power, reinforced by the Catholic vote of the United States, 
may put the scepter of America into the hand of Clericalism. Pre- 
posterous! many will exclaim. Let them read the recent open an- 
nouncement of Mgr. Mozzoni, papal legate to Canada: ‘‘What we do 
want and what we shall work to attain by all our means, is a state 
completely Catholic.” 

Despite all protestations that the Church in Latin America has 
proceeded in good faith with republican governments, the record of 
a century belies this claim. Its strategy as applied to international 
politics has never varied. It recognizes the opposition of reactionary 
elements in each land but it still adheres to its policy of divide et 
impera. It is prone to ignore the glaring failures of churchly im- 
perialism yet it anathematizes the deficiencies of popular rule. The 
triumph of democracy spells the subordination of their Church when 
national voices are to be heard in world conclaves and measures 
adopted for the emancipation of mankind; therefore they cling tena- 
ciously to their pretensions. 

It is regrettable that devout Roman Catholics who accept the spir- 
itual offices of their mother Church and display excellent citizenship 
are committed to a defence of her tactics unless they have enough 
independence and courage to dissent. Some optimists among them 
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dream of a change of attitude in an organization whose motto is 
semper eadem. Others try to minimize the dangers arising from 
the Church's will to power by alleging that her intentions are benevo- 
lent. But the majority of Latin Americans who are not in open re- 
bellion against the Church shield themselves behind the studied 
Delphian ambiguity of papal encyclicals which pave the way for any 
advantageous alliance. 

As the children of a common Father face the future, they have 
need to remind themselves daily that their prayers will be answered 
and their hopes realized “not by might, nor by power, but by his 
Spirit.” When this becomes their sole reliance, it will be possible 
for them to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made them 
free and to extend the frontiers of freedom within all national and 
international circles. 





ROBERT BROWNING’S FAITH 


By Witpur DWIGHT DUNKEL 


Correct the portrait by the living face, 

Man’s God, by God’s God in the mind of man? 
Then, for the few that rise to the new height, 
The many that must sink to the old depth, 
The multitude found fall away! A few, 

E’en ere new speak clear, may keep the old, 
Preserve the Christian level, call good good 
And evil evil. . 7 


ing’s ““The Ring and the Book” and like many other ideas ex- 

pressed in that neglected poem forms the basis of the author’s 
reasoned faith. In contrast to the more emotional expressions in 
the relatively short and more familiar pieces such as “Saul,” “Pro- 
spice,” and the “Epilogue’’ to Asolando, ““The Ring and the Book” 
may be regarded as the summing-up of the poet’s conviction. In 
particular is this true of the Pope’s monologue. Yet few present- 
day students of literature, if they read this exceedingly long poem of 
twelve books, ever study more than three of these books. The 
monologues of Count Guido Franceschini, Pompilia, and Giuseppe 
Caponsacchi suffice. ‘That is why an analysis of Browning's expres- 
sion of religious faith in this poem motivates this essay. In general, 
however, my purpose is to present a synthesis of his faith apparent in 
the way he lived and in what he wrote. 

Although a few students still smile at Browning's optimism and 
some teachers continue to talk of Browning’s naiveté and compla- 
cency, there is a startling change taking place in the attitude of 
modern youth. When, for example, I compare the response of stu- 
dents to Browning’s poetry twenty years ago as I began teaching the 
ideas in the work of this thoughtful poet, I may confidently state 
that there is resurgent interest in what he wrote. For revolt is now 


Tine thought occurs in the Pope’s monologue in Robert Brown- 


1 The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert eee a edition, ed- 
8 0. 


ited by Horace E. Scudder, Houghton Mifflin Company: Boston, 1895, pp. 5 This text 
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apparent against the reaction of cynicism and verbal cleverness. 
Whereas after the preceding war disillusioned students felt that 
Browning exaggerated his faith, now they see that his Christian faith 
as it appears with less distorted focus is the basis of his philosophy. 
Browning never did assert that all was well with the world. He 
himself suffered too much to find that true. But he did find the 
universe harmonious, all natural things in order except man. So 
he wrote: 


God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! ? 
As a matter of fact, Walter Savage Landor’s tribute ““To Robert 
Browning,” 
Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 

No man hath walk’d along our roads with step 

So active, so enquiring eye, or tongue, 

So varied in discourse . . .* 
well states the reasons for the interest of modern youth in the 
thoughts of this energetic but thoughtful mid-Victorian poet. De- 
spite the emphasis editors of textbooks frequently give to poems he 
wrote about love and worldly churchmen of the Renaissance, modern 
students are eager, I find, to share Browning's experience with the 
Christian faith. So if one wishes to speak to youth, let there be no 
apprehension regarding Browning's appeal. 


I 


The circumstances of Browning’s writing “The Ring and the 
Book” are perhaps better known than the poem itself. Anyone can 
include them in a lecture without taking the trouble to read the 
the poem. But the incident was characteristic of his “enquiring 
eye.” While one day walking amongst the bookstalls in Florence, 
he happened to find an old yellow book and examined it. Within 
its old parchment cover was the account of a murder trial, sordid and 
lurid—the special pleadings and finally the judgment of the Pope. 
Some would have dropped it and let it lie. Not Browning. He 
took it home with him and thought about the curious confusion of 
the evidence and the necessity to call “right right, wrong wrong.” 


2“Pippa Passes,” op. cit., p. 133. ; 
8 This poem was written when Landor was seventy-one; he was born thirty-seven years 


before Browning. 
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So he began writing “The Ring and the Book,” representing the 
various points of view. What half the citizens of Rome thought; 
what the other half believed. But public opinion he knew had a 
third impartial group which he called Tertium Quid. This opinion 
too he discloses. Each of the principals, Count Guido, Pompilia, 
and Caponsacchi, must declare how each felt and thought about the 
situation. The opinions of the various attorneys also must be pre- 
sented. And after the Pope has pronounced Count Guido guilty 
and sentenced him to death, Count Guido is permitted to speak 
again. Finally there is a conclusion, the effect of the judgment 
passed. 

The details of this story need not concern us here. They consti- 
tute even in Browning’s high-concentrated style the substance of 
more space than is here allotted or needed. What matters is how 
the Pope reasoned his judgment as he considered human crime and 
foible inextricably mixed. But in brief the story concerns the point 
of whether Count Guido was justified by the circumstances in killing 
his wife and her foster parents. In addition to that issue, however, 
is the reputation of the Church since Caponsacchi, who aided Pom- 
pilia’s escape from her husband, Count Guido, is a priest. Some- 
how, then, the Pope must bring to bear upon these turgid cross- 
currents of human behavior the beneficent calm of God’s love and 
justice. 

The Pope recalls from the writing of the early chroniclers how his 
predecessors in office were confronted with sordid and melodramatic 
incidents as now he in turn must seek eternal truth. But he is also 
mindful that he may misjudge the evidence: 


“God so willed: 
Mankind is ignorant, a man am I: 
Call ignorance my sorrow, not my sin!” * 


Even as he says these words, thinking of posterity’s judgment, he 
nevertheless finds reassurance: 


“God who set me to judge thee, meted out 
So much of judging faculty, no more: 
Ask him if I was slack in use thereof!”’ * 


There you have a fundamental concept in Browning's confidence 


4*P. 556. 
5 Ibid. 
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and resultant optimism, as he thus thinks for the Pope. Mankind 
must be certain that there is no “slack” in the endeavor to make full 
use of human faculties. ‘The will to be just and to use utmost care 
in reasoning justifies man’s struggle for truth. 

Considering the background and development of Count Guido’s 
life, the Pope finds him: 


Fortified by propitious circumstance, 
Great birth, good breeding, with the Church for guide, 
How lives he? 


For I find this black mark impinge the man, 
That he believes in just the vile of life.* 


At this juncture the reader doubtless recalls two memorable lines 
from Browning’s ‘‘Saul”’: 


I report, as a man may of God's work—all’s love, yet all's 
law." 


. tis not what man Does which exalts him, but what 
man Would do! ® 


The poet then recalls Count Guido’s testimony that Violante 
Comparini and her husband Pietro, the foster parents of Pompilia, 
deceived him about his wife’s birth and dowry. So Count Guido 
seeks revenge and sends forged letters from Pompilia to Caponsacchi, 
the priest. Despite the appearances of evil, however, the Pope finds 
the relationship of Pompilia and Caponsacchi in God’s keeping: 


Here the blot is blanched 
By God’s gift of a purity of soul 
That will not take pollution, ermine-like 
Armed from dishonor by its own soft snow.® 


Next the Pope considers Pompilia: 


First of the first, 
Such I pronounce Pompilia, then as now 
Perfect in whiteness: . . . 


6P. 558. 
7P. 183. 
8P. 184. 
9 P. 559. 
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The marvel of a soul like thine, earth’s flower 
She holds up to the softened gaze of God! 

It was not given Pompilia to know much, 

Speak much, to write a book, to move mankind, 


Yet if purity and patience, if 
In faith held fast despite the plucking fiend, 


Then will this woman-child have proved—who knows? *° 


Thus thinking of Pompilia’s suffering, the aged Pope allows his com- 
passion for the child-wife to well forth in a veritable ecstasy: 


My flower, 
My rose, I gather for the breast of God." 


Whereupon the Pope’s thoughts turn to Caponsacchi whom he 
calls “‘my warrior-priest”’: ** 


Nay, Caponsacchi, much I find amiss. 

Blameworthy, punishable in this freak 

Of thine, this youth prolonged, though age was ripe, 
This masquerade in sober day . . . 

I rather chronicle the healthy rage,— 

When the first moan broke from the martyr-maid 


. . . infringement manifold 

Of laws prescribed pudicity, I fear, 

In this impulsive and prompt self-display! 
Ever such tax comes of the foolish youth; 


The penalty I nowise dare relax,— 


Nevertheless, the Pope regards Caponsacchi’s practical religion as 
meritorious: 


Thank heaven as I do! Ay, such championship 
Of God at first blush, . . . 

. . . In thought, word and deed, 

How throughout all thy warfare thou wast pure, 
I find it easy to believe: . . .* 
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Then comes a typical Browningesque statement from the Pope: 


Was the trial sore? 
Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time! 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph? * 


Thus the Pope arrives at his various judgments of the three prin- 
cipals. But he does not neglect to consider how his judgment may 
appear in the eyes of God. This thought leads him to utter a re- 


markable concept of God: 


O Thou,—as represented here to me 

In such conception as my soul allows,— 

Under Thy measureless, my atom width!— 

Man’s mind, what is it but a convex glass 
Wherein are gathered all the scattered points 
Picked out of the immensity of sky, 

To reunite there, be our heaven for earth, 

Our known unknown, our God revealed to man? * 


love with reason: 


What lacks, then, of perfection fit for God 
But just the instance which this tale supplies 
Of love without a limit? So is strength, 

So is intelligence; let love be so, 

Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 

Then is the tale true and God shows complete.” 


Here we have one of the most attractive features of Browning's 


mind—his ability to direct abstract ideas to practical ends. 


this sordid murder story lies within the universal love of God. ‘The 
story, then, illustrates the fraility and strength of humanity. So the 
Pope states his philosophy, already exemplified in the judgments he 


has reached: 


15 Ibid. 
16 P. 565. 
17 Ibid, 









For as one thinks about the Platonic aspect in this passage, one 
recognizes Browning’s endeavor to continue the Pope’s reasoning 
from the specific case of man before him to the eternal and living 
God. But Browning does not stop with an intellectual awareness of 
God. He portrays the Pope as thinking further in reconciliation of 
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This I refer still to the foremost fact, 

Life is probation and the earth no goal 

But starting point of man: compel him strive, 
Which means, in man, as good as reach the goal,— 
Why institute that race, his life, at all? ** 


This view of life, struggle for an unattainable goal, which is com- 
monly called the success-in-failure theory, permeates much of Brown- 
ing’s thinking. Well-known examples of it occur in “Andrea del 
Sarto,” 


Ah, but a man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? *° 


and in ‘‘Saul,” as previously quoted: 


. . . tis not what man Does which exalts him, but what 
man Would do! ” 


In fact the entire inspirational poem entitled “Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came” illustrates the theory. 

There are other representations of God in the hundreds of quot- 
able lines in the Pope’s monologue. But I shall here quote only 
two more and hope that the reader will renew his acquaintance with 


the entire poem. For Browning’s representation of the Pope's 
thought of God cannot be oversimplified. As the end comes, the 
Pope ponders salvation: 


ite scl 
Put no such dreadful questions to myself, 
Within whose circle of experience burns 
The central truth, Power, Wisdom, Goodness,—God: 
I must outlive a thing ere know it dead: 
When I outlive the faith there is a sun 
When I lie, ashes to the very soul,— 
Some one, not I, must wail above the heap, 


How can man love but what he yearns to help? 
And that which men think weakness within strength, 
But angels know for strength and stronger yet— 
What were it else but the first things made new, 
But repetition of the miracle, 
The divine instance of self-sacrifice 

18 P. 566. 


19 P. 346. 
20P. 184. 
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That never ends and aye begins for man? 
So, never I miss footing in the maze, 
No,—I have light nor fear the dark at all.** 

Two lines in those preceding passages, one from each, must be 
emphasized: 


I must outlive a thing ere know it dead * 


and 
How can man love but what he yearns to help? * 


For these sum up the Pope’s thinking about good and evil. He must 
condemn Count Guido to death and thus stamp out that evil and 
then his love must sustain Pompilia and Caponsacchi. Such is, as 
the Pope sees his decision, the ‘Power, Wisdom, Goodness,—God.”’ 

This, then, is Browning's thesis in the Pope’s monologue in “The 
Ring and the Book.” But the poet would be the first to demand: 
From what experience in life stemmed this idealism? 


II 


Perhaps no poet living before or since Robert Browning ever quite 
achieved his harmony between life and work. Though many caught 
the vision, they failed as persons to attain the ideals they advocated. 
For example, Shelley, whom Browning as a young poet admired and 
imitated in “Pauline” and “Paracelsus,” seldom if at all found more 
than the shadow of the light he sought in his life. 

Nearly every consideration favored Browning’s development as an 
intellectual leader; that is, when his life is viewed in retrospect! 
And that is the point of much misunderstanding of Browning. He 
eventually gained what he wanted. Yet seldom do students survey 
his life as it progressed with one disappointment after another be- 
setting his progress. Of course, the incidents in his life eventually 
added up to what the world esteemed success. But he had within 
the reassurance of his faith: 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 


Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.* 


21 P. 568. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid. 

24 “Epilogue” to Asolando, p. 1007. 
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Yet someone may say that he wrote those lines when he was famous 
and near the end of his long career. When the game of life has been 
won, it is of course pleasant to recall obstacles surmounted. But 
young men who have known intimately older men who have lost 
their games look askance and doubt the sincerity of older men who 
have, indeed, been fortunate. And it is at this juncture that Brown- 
ing appeals to youth if youth is informed of the conditions under 
which Browning sang of God’s providence. 

Robert Browning, like John Milton, owed much to his parents. 
Although his father was not wealthy, he was a successful business 
man with artistic interests. Notwithstanding the fact that the elder 
Browning did not publish his writing, it is reported on reliable evi- 
dence that he wrote verses for his own amusement even more rapidly 
than did his prolific son. The poet’s mother lived a serene evan- 
gelical religion. As his parents were Dissenters, in particular most 
like present-day Congregationalists, there was strong feeling about 
his attending the schools and colleges under the jurisdiction of the 
Church of England. In fact, Robert Browning was educated at 
home save for one or two terms spent at the University of London. 

Judged from the standpoint of formal education, he probably was 
the least educated literary man of his time. But if we regard his 
actual knowledge, we must compare his learning with such intel- 
lectual leaders as Francis Bacon and John Milton. Not only did he 
have thorough knowledge of the classics, but he also evinced talent 
in music, sculpturing, and painting. Perhaps it is no exaggeration 
to assume that in these other artistic fields he might have enjoyed as 
satisfactory a career as that which he found in poetry. Be that as it 
may, his talent was of universal scope and his information extensive. 

His health was robust. For example, Dean Briggs of Harvard 
used to relate how Browning could eat a pint of mayonnaise with a 
spoon, like ice cream, and then go horseback riding.” Such bodily 
vigor may well explain the teeming energy of his mind, his writing 
more lines of first-rate poetry than any other English author. 

Nor did he need to write for livelihood, mindful of what the pub- 
lic would buy, cautious of his contemporaries’ opinions. He could 
and did write with utmost freedom, disregarding antecedents of rela- 
tive pronouns and casting many uneven and dissonant lines as if 


25 Memories of that seminar filter through these pages, but I am also indebted to William 
Lyon Phelps, Browning, How to Know Him, Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1915, p. 28. 
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they were launched from horseback. In fact, his first long poem, 
“Pauline,” was paid for by his admiring aunt. What matter if all 
the copies were returned! He set off on a grand tour of Europe. 
Two years after his first publication appeared “Paracelsus.” And 
though few copies were sold, it received some critical esteem and he 
was admitted to the literary circles of London. 

At this time the leading Romantic poets, Coleridge, Byron, Shel- 
ley, and Keats, were dead, with the exception of Wordsworth who was 
then merely writing drivel, having outlived the glorious expression 
of his earlier years. Southey was still poet laureate. But Elizabeth 
Barrett, an invalid living at No. 50 Wimpole Street, was not only the 
most mysterious voice singing in classic numbers but also the chief 
poet of the realm. Being a woman, however, she was not quite 
elevated to the titular post of poet laureate on the death of Robert 
Southey in 1843, but she was that in truth, despite Wordsworth’s ap- 
pointment. She was Browning’s senior by six years. His wooing 
and marrying of the celebrated poetess while he was only a young 
literary man is a story too well known for rehearsal here. ‘Their fif- 
teen years of perfect married life in Italy represent the basis from 
which he could write of marriages made in heaven. No wonder his 
young men in “The Last Ride Together” * and “The Lost Mis- 
tress” ** should be, as Professor Phelps has declared, such splendid 
persons that we cannot understand how the girls gave them up.” 

There was, however, no disease of jealousy in the heart of Robert 
Browning. Though his writing greatly improved with the com- 
panionship of Elizabeth and under her first-rate criticism, he re- 
garded her talent as superior to his and evidently took more pleasure 
in her increasing reputation than he did in his own. Contrary to 
the surmise which the numerous Browning clubs prevalent at the 
turn of the century would seem to support, Browning’s poems never 
became best-sellers. He accepted in his heyday five-months sale of 
2,500 copies as an indication of his growing popularity, whereas, at 
the same time, Alfred Tennyson could expect 40,000 advance sale of 
a volume of “Idylls of the King.” Nor did this disparity disturb 
Browning's serenity.” 

These facts are recounted here for one purpose only, namely, to 


26 P. 267. 

27P. 170. 

28 Op. cit., p. 143. 

29 See the essay on Robert Browning in Victorian and Later English Poets, edited by 
Stephens, Beck, and Snow, New York: American Bk., 1934. P. 226. 
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make the point that Browning accepted his talent and diligently de- 
veloped what he had to offer. He did not waste his time in wishing 
his talent were like that of some friend’s. Nor did he apparently 
ever regard himself as doing anything but at his best. As a result of 
this acceptance of his destiny, he worked at full capacity, finding out- 
let for his prodigious intellectual energy and enjoying what he could 
of each day’s offering. 

So far the present narrative of events would seem to justify his 
optimism. But if the reader places himself in Browning's position 
through the years, possibly Browning's optimism may appear in truer 
perspective. The point is that the poet was a human being, not a 
paragon of all the virtues. He was interested primarily in persons 
rather than in the beauty of natural scenery or the significance of 
birds and flowers. 

Browning engaged in no quest for certitude. The moral law was 
a series of absolutes predicated upon the Christian-Judaistic tra- 
dition: right was right, wrong wrong. In that respect his poetry 
must ever annoy the pragmatists with their relative standards based 
on the individual’s experience. Yet his belief in the certainty of 
moral law made possible his attacks upon hypocrisy, the chief theme 
in his poetry. 

Call to mind, for example, the themes of his most popular poems. 
What do you find? In “The Lost Leader” * the young poet de- 
plores the liberal leader of his youth, who now complacently accepts 
security. In the poem read by every child in school, “Soliloquy of 
the Spanish Cloister,” ** Browning depicts the intolerance of the 
monk who observes all the forms of worship yet nurtures in his heart 
jealous hatred of his superior. In “Respectability” ** he scorns so- 
ciety’s code of condoning immorality as long as it is secret. The 
braggarts in “My Last Duchess’ * and ““The Glove” ™ are satirized. 
However great the talent and skill of an author, such strong feeling 
as Browning displays reveals the man as much as the artist. 

The world’s view of success, Browning reiterates, is nearly always 
wrong. But he does not coddle failures. For example, in ‘‘Pictor 
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Ignotus,”’ ** ‘‘Fra Lippo Lippi,” * and “Andrea del Sarto,” * three 
poems about artists who do not realize the full capacity of their 
talents, Browning explains what was in each instance lacking. But 
perhaps the best illustration of society’s inability to appreciate its 
leaders, even to recognize them, appears in “The Grammarian’s 
Funeral.” ** For in this poem Browning points out that though the 
scholar’s work may appear to the public’s regard as of no conse- 
quence, his influence upon his students is revealed when they finally 
pay their respects, bearing his coffin to the mountain top. 

It is, however, in the field of religion that Browning’s satire, his 
personal loathing of hypocrisy, attains the sharpest point. In “The 
Bishop Orders His Tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church” * the bishop's 
thoughts do not include his meeting with God but are solely fixed 
upon how he has finally gained advantage over his predecessor in of- 
fice. And in “Bishop Blougram’s Apology” a frankly hedonistic prel- 
ate rationalizes upon his acceptance of the bounties of the Church 
while having no faith. Here is part of the Bishop’s argument: 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be,—but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means: a very different thing! *° 


Today we call that kind of rationalization expediency, common 
sense, or being realistic! But do not miss the point. Browning was 
repudiating just that. Since he believed in absolutes of good and 
evil, he rejected relative standards and thought them reprehensible 
in a Christian leader. And well did he think so! Nevertheless, 
Browning's sympathy with humanity and his understanding of man’s 
weakness was so inclusive that he could write of the Bishop: 


For Blougram, he believed, say, half he spoke. 
The other portion, as he shaped it thus 

For argumentatory purposes, 

He felt his foe was foolish to dispute.* 
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That tolerance, or Christian charity if you please, Browning main- 
tained even when in this instance he is objecting to a particularly 
offensive type of hypocrisy. In other words, he does not politely as- 
sume a superior attitude even in forthright condemnation. So the 
reader gains the impression that Bishop Blougram may have some 
decent personality traits; he is a villain, but is like most human 
beings in other respects. There is the difference, the subtlety in 
Browning’s technique as a portrait painter. He does not draw types 
in black and white; he senses the possibilities of goodness in the 
worst of men. 

Some of Browning’s characters are merely confused like Cleon 
in the poem of that name. He is a Greek poet faithful to Zeus. 
Browning takes his text, “As certain also of your own poets have 
said,” from St. Paul’s observation in Acts 17: 28, and he develops a 
personality conscious of a longing for immortality such as that of- 
fered by Christ. But since Zeus has not revealed that hope, Cleon 
says: 

Live long and happy, and in that thought die: 
Glad for what was! Farewell. And for the rest, 
I cannot tell thy messenger aright 

Where to deliver what he bears of thine 

To one called Paulus; we have heard his fame 
Indeed, if Christus be not one with him— 

I know not, nor am troubled much to know. 
Thou wrongest our philosophy, O king, 

In stooping to inquire of such an one, 

As if his answer could impose at all! * 


So Cleon misses the opportunity to learn of Christ through St. 
Paul merely because of his pride in his own scholarship and learn- 
ing. Such a one is also Karshish, “the picker-up of learning’s 
crumbs,” in “An Epistle,” containing the strange medical experi- 
ence of Karshish, the Arab physician. Here we find a materialistic 
explanation of the raising of Lazarus. But consider this letter writ- 
er’s apology for telling of this strange experience while studying in 
Jericho: 


The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ““O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
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Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee!” 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange.* 


Although Karshish had looked upon Lazarus, whom Christ raised 
from the dead, still he could not reconcile the fact with his own . 
medical knowledge. So here again Browning proceeds to demon- 
strate how an infinitesimal amount of learning stood between man 
and the living God. That was centuries ago. Could it happen 
now? 

Two of Browning's poems deal with election or chance in man’s 
relationship to God. In “Johannes Agricola in Meditation” the 
thinker considers how he has willed to win God’s love; whereas in 
“Caliban upon Setebos,” the half man-like animal from Shakespeare’s 
“The Tempest” thinks of God in terms of himself. That is, as he 
conceives Setebos out of his own experience. Setebos, we must re- 
member, is a malicious being worshipped by Sycorax, Caliban’s 
mother, from whom she gains her power of witchcraft. Now these 
facts are readily set aside by interpreters quick to point out that 
Browning is satirizing the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. 
As Caliban lies in the mire, observing crabs crawling, he ponders: 


Let twenty pass, and stone the twenty-first, 
Loving not, hating not, just choosing so.** 


Caliban thus places himself in the position of Setebos, powerful 
but unconcerned. Yet Caliban is incapable of thinking logically, 
for at the end of the poem he considers that it is better not to attract 
Setebos’s attention than to appear happy. Therefore Caliban lives 
in fear. 

Let us not forget that Browning always writes of God as the God 
of love. Setebos is not God. Caliban is not mankind, merely half- 
man. So the interpretation that Browning is satirizing predestina- 
tion in this poem is a typical example of half-truths which become 
popular. 

Browning's theory of love itself is refutation of the interpretation 
of ‘Caliban upon Setebos”’ as satire on predestination. For the poet 


43 Pp. 340-341. 
44 P. 392. 
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insists that marriages are made in heaven. For example, in “Evelyn 
Hope” ** occurs this expression of the oft-repeated theme: 


. . . for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love: 

I claim you still, for my own love's sake! * 


Or take these lines from his tribute to his wife ““One Word More”: 


God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her! * 


Love as Browning insists is the chief fact in the universe as he de- 
clares in ‘““Love among the Ruins”: 


Love is best.** 


But let us continue Browning's interpretation of religious experi- 
ence in ‘‘A Death in the Desert.” Here perhaps we find the best 
reasons to claim that Browning was the most Christian of all English 
poets. As he depicts the death of the Apostle John, the poet re- 
veals his faith: 


This is the doctrine he was wont to teach, 
How divers persons witness in each man, 
Three souls which make up one soul: first, to wit, 
A soul of each and all the bodily parts, 
Seated therein, which works, and is what Does, 
And has the use of earth, and ends the man 
Downward: but, tending upward for advice, 
Grows into, and again is grown into 
By the next soul, which, seated in the brain, 
Useth the first with its collected use, 
And feeleth, thinketh, willeth,—is what Knows: 
Which, duly tending upward in its turn, 
Grows into, and again is grown into 
By the last soul, that uses both the first, 
Subsisting whether they assist or no, 
And, constituting man’s self, is what Is— 
And leans upon the former, makes it play, 
As that played off the first: and, tending up, 
45P. 171. 
46P. 171. 
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Holds, is upheld by, God, and ends the man 
Upward in that dread point of intercourse, 
Nor needs a place, for it returns to Him.“ 


With this concept of the soul and of the relationship of man to 
God in the reader’s mind, Browning's theory of success in apparent 
failure can hardly appear sentimental. In fact the poet’s faith in 
God's love for mankind makes acceptable injustice in this world of 
men. Let us then turn to three stanzas in “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” V, VI, 
and VII, for the summation of Browning's philosophy: 


V 
Rejoice we are allied 
To that which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 
A spark disturbs our clod; 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe. 


VI 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


VII 


For thence,—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks,— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me: 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale." 


There yet remains Browning’s statement of his own evangelical 
creed. This appears in the two poems published under one title, 
“Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day.’’ Nor perhaps is it exaggeration to 
point out that in the first poem the poet represents the various stages 
in his religious experience as he begins to worship in the dissenting 
chapel, then goes to St. Peter’s Church at Rome, listens to a German 
professor explore the myth of Christianity, and finally returns to the 
dissenting chapel. Despite what he finds there: 


49 P. 386. 
50 P, 384. 
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First, the preacher speaks through his nose: 
Second, his gesture is too emphatic: 
Thirdly, to waive what’s pedagogic, 

The subject-matter itself lacks logic: 
Fourthly, the English is ungrammatic. 
Great news! the preacher is found no Pascal." 


Nevertheless, as Browning reviews his experiences, he concludes: 


. . . I choose here! 
The giving out of the hymn reclaims me; 


I praise the heart, and pity the head of him, 
And refer myself to Thee, instead of him, 


May truth shine out, stand ever before us! * 
And with these poignant lines he begins ‘Easter Day’”’: 


How very hard it is to be 

A Christian! Hard for you and me, 
—Not the mere task of making real 
That duty up to its ideal, 

Effecting thus, complete and whole, 
A purpose of the human soul— 

For that is always hard to do; 

But hard, I mean, for me and you 
To realize it, more or less, 

With even the moderate success 
Which commonly repays our strife 
To carry out the aims of life. 


We find the tug’s to come,—that’s all.” 


Whereupon the poet discusses faith as a touchstone with which to 
correct the misdirections emanating from earthly experience. ‘This 
leads him to review man’s regard of miracles which he believes may 
be accepted. But he points out how man fears disillusionment, 
analyzing emotions and intellect possessed by man’s finite structure 
in relation to the infinite God, the God of mercy. Thinking thus 
about the God of love, we are reminded of Browning's short poem 
“Two in the Campagna” with its memorable conclusion: 


53 Ibid. 
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Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.™ 


Within the compass of this essay the present writer has sought to 
avoid over-simplification of a subject of vast proportions, selecting 
here and there the ideas repeated often enough to leave no doubt 
that they were foremost in the mind of Robert Browning. Perhaps 
it is already apparent that evidence adduced herein forms a pattern 
of perfect unity. On the basis of Browning’s Christian evangelical 
faith are founded other principal concepts in his philosophy, such as 
the theory of love between man and woman, success in apparent fail- 
ure, and his steadfast belief in moral absolutes. But when he says of 
a boy and girl that love is best, he says it because the supreme con- 
dition in this universe is the manifest love of God. Man’s apparent 
failure may result from man’s fulfilling God’s plan for him and thus 
prove ultimately successful. And finally God has revealed in un- 
equivocable terms the moral law, infinite in the face of man’s finite 
opinions. In other words, Browning's popularity is in direct pro- 
portion to the world’s response to Christian ideals. 


54P. 189. 








THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By HuGu T. Kerr, JR. 


COVENTRY CONTROVERSY 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been aroused in the United 
( States over the repeated enthusiastic announcements that the 
new Coventry Cathedral to be built after the war would 
make a definite attempt to put ecumenical theory into actual parish 
practice. To this end Principal Henry Townsend, Moderator of 
the British Free Church Federal Council, was invited by the Bishop 
of Coventry to become a Vice-Patron of the Coventry Cathedral Re- 
construction Appeal. Dr. Townsend, however, has issued a state- 
ment in which he declares his inability to accept such an invitation, 
on the grounds that he takes objection to the Bishop's initial state- 
ment, viz. “I write personally within the High Church tradition of 
Hooker, Andrews, Laud, and the Catholic Faith of the Prayer Book.” 
The Moderator’s objection runs: “If the Laudian tradition had pre- 
vailed there would never have been a Free Church in England. . . . 
Laud was the enemy of religious and political liberty. . . . Holding 
New Testament and Free Church principles as I do, you will under- 
stand why I cannot consent to your request.” Free Church edi- 
torials have been obviously embarrassed by this forthright refusal to 
accept an invitation to co-operate, and while it is granted that Dr. 
Townsend has a right to his own opinion, the question is whether 
he has a right to decline the friendly gesture as Moderator of the 
Free Church Council. To Americans, the dispute over Laud will 
seem somewhat misplaced at this date; in any case the incident will 
not help to further the good intentions for which the Coventry 
“scheme” has been so widely publicized. 


AN INTER-FAITH PICTURE BOOK 


A helpful and suggestive little book has been published (by Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard Co., $2.00) which aims to give the outstanding 
features of the three most common forms of religious worship in 
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America, namely, Judaism, Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism. 
The book bears the title One God, and the author is Florence Fitch, 
a teacher of philosophy, Bible, and religion at Oberlin College. 
With a minimum of descriptive text, the bulk of the book is made 
up of selected photographs which help to interpret the customs and 
beliefs of the three ways of worship. These pictures are, for the 
most part, well chosen and of high artistic quality. 

We draw attention to this book and offer three reflections. First, 
the book is deliberately planned for the use of young people, boys 
and girls, who invariably ask questions about the relationship of 
these three ways of faith. It suggests, we believe, a promising ap- 
proach to this educational problem by making it possible to visualize 
some of the specific religious customs characteristic of the great re- 
ligious traditions; it is, indeed, helpful for adults as well as for young 
people. Second, of the three faiths treated, Protestantism quite 
obviously comes out third best! The pictures chosen to represent 
the Protestant way are not on a par with the others in the book, and 
the text makes it clear that it is very difficult to interpret Protestant- 
ism because it has so many different forms. While it may be that 
“Protestants do not want uniformity,” still the lack of any unifying 
conviction could well impress an inquiring reader with the formless 
and ambiguous character of Protestantism. Such a reader might 
conclude that Protestantism, having abandoned its original roots, 
has lost its soul. All this simply means that we are being forced to 
face the question, What is Protestantism? And third, a theological 
reflection, what must we say to the author's brief epilogue when we 
are told that ‘‘at heart our religion is one. There is only one God. 
We all use the same Bible. . . . We all honor the Commandments 
given by Moses. And we all know that they are summed up in two: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and 
mind,’ and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ ’’? Apart from 
the question of the pedagogical wisdom of such an inter-faith the- 
ology, there is a deeper question. Do we all worship the same God? 
Do we all use the same Bible? Do we all sum up the Command- 
ments alike? 


KAJ MUNK, MARTYR, DRAMATIST 


Early in January, 1944, it was made known that Kaj Munk, Danish 
clergyman, dramatist, poet, man of letters, had been mysteriously 
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murdered by a band of Nazi assassins. From the Nazi point of view 
his liquidation was long overdue, for Kaj Munk was one of Den- 
mark’s most popular and effective leaders of the resistance movement. 
Not much is known in this country of this versatile man, but recently 
two little volumes entitled Scandinavian Plays of the 20th Century 
(Princeton University Press) have appeared, and in the second there 
is a play by Kaj Munk, one of the last things from his pen. It is a 
moving piece of political drama and provides insight into the life and 
thought of one of Denmark’s contemporary heroes. The play is 
called ‘Niels Ebbesen,’”’ the name of the chief character who repre- 
sents a Danish landowner averse to war and all its attendant evils who 
does his best to remain neutral when the Nazis invade his country. 
The other players are in turn representatives of typical ideologies: 
the collaborator is here, the confused peasant, the Nazi war-lord 
arrogant and confident, the young Danish patriot frightened but not 
afraid to die. One of the most interesting characters is Father 
Lorents, a sensual, earthy cleric who nevertheless is strong in spirit 
when the occasion calls for courage. It is Lorents who challenges 
Ebbesen with the inconsistency of his neutrality, saying to him, 
“God made a man like you to be a mailed gauntlet, and you have 
turned yourself into a woollen mitten.’’ Although obviously not a 
religious man by some standards, the Priest has two glorious visions 
of the Christ, once when celebrating mass he dared to call down 
eternal damnation upon the German Count, and again as he fainted 
at the hands of Nazi torturers who tried to elicit information from 
his stubborn lips. The dramatist makes us see this kind of Christian 
witness against the backdrop of the Nazi conqueror and his creed, 
‘What is my work? I will tell you. To found an empire on mercy, 
justice, and peace. I am the merciful, for I make an end of all that 
is good for nothing. I am the just, for I give victory to the strong. 
I am peace itself, for it is possible only where one rules and all obey, 
dumbly and blindly.” 


CHRISTIANITY, THE CHURCH, AND THE CREEDS 


What is it that stands in the way of greater religious unity and 
effectiveness? A common answer which is being reaffirmed by serv- 
icemen and their chaplains is that it is a combination of denomina- 
tionalism and creedalism. Among other things, this charge means 
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that the churches (not so much the Church) are standing between 
man and God! That is to say, organized religion—like the Pharisees 
—is committed to loyalities and traditions which make wider efforts 
at a unified mission and message impossible. The leaders of de- 
nominations, to be sure, engage in all sorts of ecumenical committees 
and councils, but the average person inside or outside the Christian 
fellowship is likely to judge the Church on the performance and atti- 
tude of his local church. It is but one step from this to the sugges- 
tion that the cure for our religious situation today is less “ritual and 
formalism,” ‘‘co-operation, not competition,” “‘a religion of deeds, 
not of creeds.” This, in point of fact, is the substance of an address 
delivered last January (and subsequently widely circularized) by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., entitled, ‘““The Christian Church—What of 
Its Future?” Surely the Church and the churches need such a lay 
indictment against denominationalism, bickering, irrelevant preach- 
ments, etc. But is it division merely that accounts for our religious 
indifferentism? 

A surprisingly straight-forward answer has come not from the ec- 
clesiastical press, which was somewhat confused by Rockefeller’s 
blast, but from Life magazine. In an editorial for the April 2nd 
issue, ‘“Christianity and Creeds,” the matter of Christian witness and 
unity is given a searching analysis from a very different approach. 
It is noted, for example, that while there is more friendly association 
among Catholics, Protestants, and Jews than ever before, “yet these 
interfaith committees do not bring the churches closer in doctrine. 
On the contrary, they duck the whole doctrinal issue.”” But, the edi- 
torial continues, with conscious reference to the Rockefeller plea, 
it is precisely the doctrinal issue that needs to be faced by the 
contemporary American Churches. Concerning the new unified 
Church which is envisaged after denominationalism and creedalism 
are swept aside—‘“‘what does this church believe? What will its 
affluent missionaries teach? What is its definition of ‘sin’ and 
‘righteousness’? Why Christ’s gospel rather than Mohammed's, 
and by whose lights is that gospel read?’” What this editorial seems 
to say is that it is not merely division that stands in the way of re- 
ligious rivival but lack of positive belief. “Not goodwill alone,” it 
concludes, ‘‘but hard thought and creative theology will some day 
end the scandal of divided Christendom. Instead of new public 
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monuments to an Unknown God, we need to know God better and 
to understand why we worship Him at all.” 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL TRAINING FOR 
THE MINISTRY 


The British Churches are thinking seriously these days of improve- 
ments and modifications which can be made after the war in training 
men for the ministry. One of the suggestions, which meets with the 
approval of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York as well as a 
number of Free Church leaders, has to do with plans for more inter- 
denominational training than has as yet been achieved. To this 
end it is urged that thought be given to the establishment at several 
of the universities of theological centers “‘at which students of what- 
ever denomination could meet for worship and discussion.” Allu- 
sion is made to several such seminaries in this country, and the hope 
is that through such an interchange of opinion a deeper sense of our 
common Christian heritage will be gained. There is not, however, 
any unanimity on this matter, and some have taken occasion to indi- 
cate the dangers and limitations of such a plan. In The Congrega- 
tional Quarterly for April, 1945, Dean Matthews of St. Paul’s, while 
acknowledging the worthy purpose in view, regards the mixing of 
denominational worship traditions as leading to confusion rather 
than unity. Professor C. H. Dodd of Cambridge, a Congregational 
scholar in a traditionally Anglican chair, feels that while there is 
value to be gained both for theology and for secular studies by hav- 
ing seminaries intimately related to university centers still the typi- 
cally detached and objective university point of view is not at all 
conducive to positive Christian thinking and belief. This stricture 
we think is well taken, for a theological seminary or college is not 
merely a place where a dispassionate investigation of truth is under- 
taken, however necessary and desirable that may be, but it is a 
“school of the prophets’’ where commitment to truth as revealed is 
positively professed. ‘This does not mean that there .is no place 
for an independent theological institution. ‘The university-related 
school and the Church-related seminary can both make distinctive 
contributions, and, furthermore, they serve to challenge each other. 
The former must be constantly warned against compromising with 
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secularism; the latter must be likewise cautioned against an ossified 
traditionalism. 


A THEOLOGICAL CHASM? 


In the Spring of 1941 the American Section of the Study Commis- 
sion of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work met in 
Toronto to discuss, among other items, an extended paper entitled, 
“The Ethical Reality and Function of the Church.” This docu- 
ment is commonly referred to as the “Chicago paper” because it was 
formulated by a group of ministers and theological professors of that 
area, representing such denominational traditions as Anglican, Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Evangelical, German Baptist Brethren, Lu- 
theran, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Unitarian. The memoran- 
dum, although severely criticized at some points, was highly regarded 
by many as “‘one of the best illustrations that we have of how the 
process of co-operative thinking by Christians of varied backgrounds 
and convictions should work.”” Now after four years the document 
is again given publicity, but this time the discussion is almost wholly 
critical and unfavorable. In the interim a theological study group 
in Schaffhausen (Switzerland) has been studying the Chicago paper 
and has issued a reply. Apart from several gracious gestures such 
as, “it is with great pleasure . . . we see a sign of the inner union 

. we are ready to learn,” etc. the Swiss committee has no hesi- 
tancy in making its disagreement with the Chicago group plain and 
pointed. In the main there are two criticisms: first, the American 
paper appears to the Swiss thinkers to be literally and theologically 
from another world—‘‘in style, language, and motivations.” For the 
Continentals this means above all else that the paper does not take 
its stand unequivocally upon the Bible as the Word of God, the point 
of departure for any ecumenical or theological discussion. And 
secondly, a criticism which follows from what has just been said, the 
Swiss leaders feel that the Chicago document far from being a 
promising piece of ecumenical thinking is in fact an example of 
theological appeasement and compromise. ‘Their impression is that 
“the Chicago group has not yet arrived at a real unity of views, but 
only at an amalgamation of conceptions and thoughts which as such 
exclude one another.” 
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What is the significance of this critique? One interpretation is 
that it indicates the existence of a theological chasm between the 
Continental and American approaches to Church unity, and that if 
it is allowed to grow, it will seriously imperil further co-operative 
thinking and action. We believe, however, that there is something 
more to be said. First, the “Chicago paper,” though widely dis- 
tributed, ought not to be taken as typical of the best or only ecu- 
menical thinking in contemporary American Protestantism. This 
document did not speak for American Protestantism as such but for 
a somewhat restricted group of individuals of very diverse theologi- 
cal traditions. In Toronto, for example, where the paper was first 
publicly presented, there was considerable discussion and frank criti- 
cism from those who welcomed the ambitious aim and diligent work 
involved in the preparation of the statement but who felt that it 
nevertheless did not represent the positive evangelical element in 
American Protestantism. This element, to be sure, has for some 
years not been so vocal as others, both of the left and of the right, 
but it would be a gross misrepresentation of American Protestantism 
to ignore this central emphasis by choosing to regard the “Chicago 
paper” as the only, or the best, or the most typical expression of 
American ecumenical theology. Second, with what has been said in 
mind, our Swiss friends ought to be more careful in their judgment 
of American Church life to distinguish between various kinds of 
theological emphases. They are guilty of over-simplification, of the 
fallacy of arguing from the particular to the general, if they naively 
regard the “Chicago paper’’ as the American paper! 

It remains to observe that now is the time for what we have called 
the central emphasis in American Protestantism to speak out in no 
uncertain terms and make its voice heard. THEOLoGy Topay, it 
may be added, would like to think that it is contributing in no small 
measure to that necessary articulation. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ECUMENICUS 


TOWARDS A WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


ROM the time, somewhat over a decade ago, that the late Arch- 
F bishop of Canterbury proposed at a small ecumenical gather- 
ing in Princeton, New Jersey, that steps be taken to constitute 
a World Council of Churches, much has happened to give reality to 
William Temple’s dream. In 1938, in the city of Utrecht, definite 
steps were taken to form such a council. A constitution was agreed 
upon and the Churches represented by the Eastern Orthodox and 
Protestant families were invited to adhere to the new ecumenical 
movement. Since that time, despite the outbreak of the war in 
1939, eighty-nine different Churches have expressed their desire to 
belong to the Council. In the United States there has been created 
the American Committee for the World Council of Churches. The 
Provisional Committee, whose acting chairman, since the death of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, has been Dr. Marc Boegner, will 
meet in all probability in some European country sometime after 
October 1, 1945. 

The reality of the World Council in Process of Formation was 
brought vividly before the Church public in the United States dur- 
ing the months of May and June of the current year. The termina- 
tion of hostilities in Europe made it possible for three outstanding 
ecumenical churchmen from across the Atlantic to visit the Western 
World. There was Dr. Marc Boegner, the President of the Re- 
formed Church of France and the most outstanding Christian 
churchman in that country, a man who gave heroic leadership to 
the Protestant forces in his country during the years of the Nazi 
tyranny. From England came a great Anglican, the Rev. Dr. G. 
K. A. Bell, Lord Bishop of Chichester. Dr. Bell has maintained for 
many years the closest relations with the Christian Churches in Eu- 
rope. The youngest member of the group of three visitors was Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Secretary of the nascent Council, who is also 
President of the World Student Christian Federation, with head- 
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quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. One is safe in saying that no liv- 
ing Christian combines at one and the same time such a deep insight 
into the realities of the Christian faith and of contemporary relig- 
ious thought, and such a profound knowledge of secular and re- 
ligious conditions on the continent of Europe. Visser ’t Hooft is 
an outstanding product in the religious life of Europe of the redis- 
covery of the Bible and of the theology of the Reformation. 

As THEOLOoGy Topay has had occasion more than once to affirm, 
the ecumenical movement of today, with its new interpretation of 
catholicity, constitutes the greatest single spiritual event in con- 
temporary church history. At a time when this movement is on 
the eve of great developments, certain observations may be in order 
with respect to its policies in the immediate future. 

First: It is most important that the leadership of the ecumenical 
movement shall never submit to the temptation to become a self- 
appointed bureaucracy. The more closely the leaders of the move- 
ment are related by living ties to the Churches which constitute 
the Council, the securer and more vital will be the future of the 
ecumenical cause. 

Second: The impression must never be given that ecumenical 
unity is inseparably bound up with the forthright acceptance of 
High Churchly ideas and practices. There is no future to the 
ecumenical movement along any road which would tend to deny 
that in the Protestant Reformation something happened which was 
inspired by God himself and which must become a permanent 
possession of the Church Universal. There is a host of Protestant 
Christians committed to Christian ecumenicity in the most vital 
sense, but who are convinced that in the Church of Christ united, 
unbroken continuity must be established with the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century. A new reformation, it is true, is very much 
needed in modern Protestantism, as it is equally needed within the 
pale of Roman Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy. But insights 
were obtained into God's truth, and spiritual forces were released 
under God’s influence four centuries ago which must be taken seri- 
ously by the ecumenical movement of today. 

The third observation is this: It would appear to be most inex- 
pedient that a full meeting of the World Council of Churches should 
be convened before it is possible, when the war is over, for fellow 
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Christians in Germany and Japan to accept an invitation to send rep- 
resentatives to an ecumenical gathering of non-Roman Christianity. 


“UNDER THE CROSS” 


Under this caption a pamphlet has just been issued by the Ameri- 
can Committee for the World Council of Churches. It contains, as 
the subtitle indicates, ““New Insights Gained by the Churches Which 
Have Been ‘Under the Cross’ of Persecution and Suffering.” Here 
is another great document out of the heart of Churches which, dur- 
ing the last terrible years, came to understand the Word of God as 
they had never done before. For God, in the words of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, had “prepared a table’’ for them in the presence of their 
enemies. The Document begins thus: 


“At a meeting near Geneva a group of about forty men and women 
belonging to various Churches both from Europe and overseas have 
tried to visualize the present and future tasks of the Churches and of 
the World Council of Churches.” 


Here are some of the striking sentiments expressed in the course 
of the Message: 


‘During those years of trial many churches have become acutely 
aware that ‘judgment must begin at the house of God.’ They have 
become ready to listen to ‘what the Spirit says to the Churches.’ 
And so the eternal truths strike home as the most actual and dynamic 
discoveries. ‘These churches turn to the Bible as to the only word 
which creates new life. They understand the reign of Christ is not 
an ideal but a present reality. “They learn that the Church exists in 
order to proclaim what God has done in the past, is doing today, 
and will do in the future. 

“Our first task is then ‘to liberate the Church within the churches’; 
that is to say, to renew and revitalize them so as to get rid of routine 
and secularism and to bring them more into line with what the 
Scripture has taught us anew about the nature of the Body of Christ. 

“With regard to the evangelistic task, we believe that our churches 
cannot confine themselves to inviting the paganized masses to enter 
our sanctuaries, but they must rally forth and meet them wherever 
they are in the world. This means that the spirit and methods of 
Foreign Missions must be introduced into our evangelistic work, and 
we must be ready to break through the restrictions imposed by the 
‘bourgeois’ character of our present church-life. . ... 
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“Among our churches some have suffered and others have been 
spared: therefore, they will have a special task in their own sphere. 
The first category have realized the whole significance of the Word: 
‘I called upon the Lord in distress; the Lord answered me, and set 
me in a large place’ (Ps. 118, 5). For them, the decisive question 
will be whether, once their distress is relieved, they will cease to call 
upon God, to live within narrow limits, or whether they will decide 
to live in the vast realm of the Spirit, and help other churches to 
enter it. 

‘As for those which have been spared, and which are privileged 
to bear the chief responsibility for Reconstruction, they will remem- 
ber that the true reconstruction prayer: “Build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem’ comes from ‘a broken and a contrite heart’ (Ps. 51, 
17-18). ‘They will render their greatest service to the Church Uni- 
versal and to humanity in general, if they too allow themselves to 
be reconstructed, thus participating in the solidarity of the Una 
Sancta purified by its Lord.” 


The second part of the Document is made up of a series of findings 
on such important matters as Evangelism in the Post-War Years, Re- 
construction and Inter-Church Aid, and the Church and the Post- 
War Order. We cull brief crucial paragraphs from the sections 
dealing with each of these matters. Regarding Evangelism the doc- 
ument says: 


“In each era God has one special vocation for the Church, and rea- 
son for special fidelity. After this war the Church will have to take 
into account two essential factors in its evangelistic task: 

a. the paganism with its worship of natural life which dominates 
the life both of the masses and of the elite of this century; 

b. the problem of the masses which this war has accentuated. 

“While the Church does not seem to have taken these two facts 
very seriously hitherto, Nazism and Communism, which are collec- 
tive expressions for this vital paganism, have tried to find a solution 
for the problems of the masses. But their solutions are false, for 
they do not recognize the sacredness of the human person and thus 
do not create true community. 

“The world today is thirsting after true liberty and true justice 
and the Church is consequently offered a unique opportunity for 
evangelism. 

“If the Church wishes its words to be convincing it must allow 
itself to be separated from specially ‘bourgeois’ associations. It must 
achieve freedom and repent. Only a Church which accepts the rev- 
olutionary Word of God in the social sphere will be able to speak to 
the dechristianized masses.” 
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Touching Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid the Document 
says: 

“Ecclesiastical reconstruction will not be limited to restoring the 
status quo of before the war. It will consist in placing at the dis- 
posal of the Churches the means they will need to carry out their 
divine mission, and to become living Churches, both from the com- 
munity and the missionary standpoint.” 


With respect to the Church and the Post-War Order we read: 


“The Church, speaking in the name of God, calls people and gov- 
ernments not simply to attempt to re-establish the status quo ante, 
but to build courageously a new and better world on the ruins of 
the old. Nevertheless, the Church, still speaking in God's name, 
reminds men that any organization of peace, however good, is 
doomed sooner or later to ruin, like the Tower of Babel, unless it 
has the foundation which God established once and for all.” 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO TO THE GOVERNMENTS 
AND PEOPLES OF LATIN AMERICA 


The persecutions recently endured by Evangelical Churches 
throughout Latin America have had much the same effect that in- 
tenser persecution has had upon the Christian Churches of Europe. 
A new self-consciousness, and especially a new sense of destiny and 
of their divine mission under God in the Western World, has 
gripped the various Protestant denominations throughout the whole 
of Latin America. 

On November 25, 1944, a great regional gathering of the Meth- 
odist Church in Buenos Aires addressed a ringing message to the 
governments and peoples of Latin America. Readers of THEOLOGY 
Topay will be interested in the following paragraphs from this virile 
manifesto: 

“The Central Conference of the Methodist Church in Latin- 
America, meeting in Buenos Aires, considers it an inalienable and 
an inescapable duty to declare to the Spanish-American governments 
and peoples the deep convictions and high hopes which spring. from 
the Christian principles it sustains and defends. 

“We proclaim a faith which for twenty centuries has been tri- 
umphantly preached through the most varied and cruel persecutions 
and which has purchased with the blood and pain of sacrifice those 
surpassing victories, both individual and social, which are the glory 
of modern times. 
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“We reaffirm, in these clouded days of moral retreat, the necessity 
of strengthening the will to fight for the complete redemption of 
humanity, threatened as we are in these lands by an intensified effort 
to restrict liberty of thought and to foment religious intolerance. 

“We speak for tens of thousands of active evangelicals in numer- 
ous congregations established in cities, towns and country in Central 
and South America. 

“We are sons of Latin America. More than 95% of our member- 
ship is composed of men and women born on American soil, to 
which we are rooted by both family and patriotic tradition; with 
whose history we are identified as a moving force for a complete cul- 
ture based on the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and to whose future we 
ought to give and we do give a renewed sacrifice of holy love and 
imperishable faith in the triumph of that truth and justice which 
spring from God Himself.” 


After an affirmation that the Evangelical Churches of Latin Amer- 
ica are truly indigenous the Christian catholicity of the Protestant 
movement is proclaimed. ‘The Document then proceeds to reaffirm 
the great foundations of Evangelical Christianity: the universal 
priesthood of believers; the absolute liberty of conscience for every 
man; the truth that religious experience is personal and intimate; 
that liberty of conscience is not a gift bestowed by earthly authority 
but by God Himself. 

The importance of the Bible is proclaimed: 

“We are a Church which presents itself before the world with a 


book, the Bible, and we have always been interested in the literacy 
and instruction of the common people.” 


The antiquity of the evangelical spirit is affirmed: 


‘““We were not born yesterday. 

“We were with Jesus Christ when He cleared the Temple of the 
merchants who profaned it. We were beside Him in the Holy City 
when He reproached the Scribes and Pharisees for the worship with- 
out faith which they were offering to God. . . . 

“Our emphasis upon the moral consistency of religious doctrine 
with religious practice was fathered by the prophet Isaiah when, 
eight hundred years before Christ, he condemned with inflexible 
severity the lack of real spirituality in the practices of the Jerusalem 
Temple.” 


The Manifesto closes with these words: 


“We will battle for understanding, liberty and tolerance, so that 
in this hour of transcendental importance, our America may be sensi- 
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tive to Christian conscience and sentiment, appropriating as its own 
the principle of Jesus Christ that only ‘the truth will make us free.’ 


’” 


Two reflections are suggested following the reading of this Docu- 
ment. (1) A great forward movement of a purely indigenous char- 
acter is under way in the Evangelical Churches of Latin America. 
(2) The recent outburst of reactionary forces in both the religious 
and political spheres has added to the prestige of the Protestant spirit 
and of the Protestant Churches in the Latin American world. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


* THe CHURCH AND THE Papacy: AN Historica Stupy, by Trevor Gervase 

Jalland. 568 pp. New York, Morehouse-Gorham, 1944. $7.50. 

In this ample volume, the Bampton Lectures of 1942, Dr. Jalland 
writes as an Anglican who would like to find ways of co-operation be- 
tween his Church and “the great Latin Church of the West.” He asks 
attention to the question: Is it not possible that after all the Papacy is a 
Christian institution which can only be discarded or ignored at the cost 
of some serious loss to Christianity as a whole? and to the further ques- 
tion of its divine origin: Is the Papacy from heaven or of men? He 
engages at the outset in a discussion of the concept of “‘church” in the 
New Testament. The newly-formed Christian communities of Pal- 
estine, Syria, and Asia Minor were thought of, he believes, “simply as 
expansions of the original éxxAnoia at Jerusalem,” and thus the word as- 
sumed a universal rather than a merely local meaning. The chapter on 
“St. Peter in the New Testament and the Early Roman Episcopate”’ is a 
monograph of fifty-three pages on this topic. The Tu es Petrus passage 
is defended as a genuine saying of Jesus preserved, as Streeter conjectured, 
at Antioch. Jalland cannot dismiss the view that a personal commission 
to Peter is involved. Paul’s intimation of Peter’s inconsistency, while 
passing lightly over the defects of Barnabas, is held to illustrate the grav- 
ity in Paul’s eyes of the lapse of one so highly responsible as Peter. 
This is but one of numerous arguments in the book which to the critical 
reader appear more ingenious than acceptable. The author seems four 
pages later to forget Paul’s reproof of Peter's fault when he states that 
“there would seem in the New Testament to lie no appeal” from the de- 
cision of “Simon the Rock.” The argument against Streeter’s view of 
the late development of the episcopate in Rome makes much of the con- 
jecture that Churches of small communities adopted in their organization 
the model of the large centers. To obtain support from I Clement for a 
polity other than presbyterian at Rome, he translates rpeoBirepo (I Clem. 
44) “of an older generation.” He admits that Corinth had a plurality of 
bishops, and supposes that this ‘‘polyepiscopacy’’—the first episcopi being 
appointed by the Apostles—existed in Rome also. It is not clear how 
Peter’s unique authority can have been expressed in such a situation. 
Peter’s years in Rome of which we can be sure are reduced to a part of 
the seventh decade of the century. Jalland thinks that monepiscopacy . 
there was established by the time of the Shepherd of Hermas, which he 
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dates about 150. When this stage was reached it was “generally acknowl- 
edged . . . that the bishop for the time being of the local church was the 
embodiment of its unbroken tradition”; and the invention of lists of 
single bishops going back to the Apostles was a natural result of this con- 
ception. Hippolytus gives us “the earliest clear traces of the process by 
which St. Peter came to be accounted the first bishop of Rome.” 

Jalland has a well-informed and well-balanced account of ““The Papacy 
and the Constantinian Autocracy.” He refers to the holding of the Ni- 
cene Council of 325 as “an imperial project” and explains the limitation 
of the authority accorded to Rome in its Canon 6 on the ground that the 
Church has as yet not learned “to speak the language of jurisdiction 
whether papal or otherwise.” In a later chapter he points out that the 
phrase Roma locuta, causa finita est is not a quotation but an inaccurate 
summary of Augustine’s language, and views Augustine’s utterances on 
the papal authority as a series of inconsistent obiter dicta. The impor- 
tance of the letter of Gelasius on the superiority of the “authority” of 
pontiffs over the “power” of kings is justly stressed as anticipating much 
of later papal theory. The argument which concedes the guilt of a pope 
but affirms the inviolability of the Papacy is first discovered in Ennodius 
of Milan. 

From the end of the fifth century the treatment becomes relatively 
meager—in some sections, one may say, hurried—and the footnotes cease 
to be impressive. Yet the author maintains throughout a command of 
the essential facts. He sometimes displays an inclination to deal ten- 
derly with the lapses of the popes, for example, in the case of the heresy 
of Honorius. But in general the facts of the medieval period are handled 
with unquestionable fairness, and with a good deal of penetration. The 
tendency is to find the essential claims of the medieval popes pretty fully, 
if not with clear consciousness, anticipated in the utterances of earlier 
centuries. The treatment of the Lutheran revolt briefly reveals a sound 
awareness of the state of the Renaissance Papacy. But the statement that 
under Henry VIII “the Church of England had exchanged a vexatious 
suzerainty for an oppressive tyranny” is better rhetoric than history, 
especially since the author leaves his readers unaware of the scriptural, 
anti-papal, religious movement in England that preceded and accom- 
panied the ecclesiastical legislation, liberating and stimulating the Chris- 
tian mind. 

Dr. Jalland has no illusions about the way in which the declaration of 
papal infallibility was brought about in the Vatican Council of 1870. 
He examines, sympathetically yet critically, the very foggy Vatican con- 
cept of infallibility. The doctrine in itself does not repel him, but he 
sees that any acceptance of the papal headship by the Church of England 
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would involve ‘‘an act of repudiation” of certain statements in the Articles 
and the Ordinal. Finally he refers to the conception of the two kinds of 
schism pointed to by A. H. Rees: schism within, and schism from, the 
Church; apparently the suggestion is that Anglicanism is of the former 
type. He asks for a fresh recognition of the “‘real auctoritas” of St. Peter 
and his heirs and of the “supernatural grandeur” of the historic Papacy. 

The book deserves the critical attention of students of Anglicanism 
and of the Papacy. It is a scholarly presentation of an authoritarian po- 
sition which the well-intentioned author himself finds beset with difh- 
culties. A reader whose presuppositions are different from his will find 
some passages demanding a good deal of patience. The author states 
that “the Roman episcopi whether in plurality or as successive holders 
of a single office, were held to be and were in fact the heirs of the author- 
ity of St. Peter and of his co-apostle St. Paul in the Roman see.” Why 
bring St. Paul in here in the conclusion? To do so raises an element 
obliterated from the former argument and disturbing to it. A great 
logical jump occurs, too, in the phrase ‘‘were held to be and were in fact.” 
Was it not for the purpose of securing authority that they “were held to 
be” such? Is not Dr. Jalland a little dazzled by the nimbus of St. Peter? 
In some eras of papal history at least, the “supernatural grandeur” is 
present only to the imagination. There have been other glorious and 
long-enduring successions of power with not less supernatural claims. 
No word of Jesus makes Peter the pope of Rome. Even if we assume that 
the Apostle Peter received from our Lord some sort of authority over the 
other Apostles, we still ask in vain how this authority was peculiarly con- 
nected with the community at Rome; with the episcopate of Rome which, 
if it existed in Peter’s time, existed as a plurality of bishops; and with the 
later bishops of Rome who in the late second century exhibit a sense of 
being Peter’s successors. Jalland’s implied answer to these questions 
constitutes what is still no more than a series of gratuitous assumptions. 
One does not wish to condemn any form of Christian co-operation or 
Christian unity. But any Christian union that includes the Church of 
Rome will require either the acceptance of unproved historical claims or 
“an act of repudiation” in reverse direction from that considered by Dr. 
Jalland. 

The book has, however, no little value as a record of fact. It is not or- 
ganized to the best advantage, and there are a few misprints. A sentence 
on page 95 has been seriously mutilated. 

Joun T. McNEILL 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York 
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.’ CHRISTIANITY AND CLASSICAL CULTURE: A Stupy OF THOUGHT AND Ac- 


TION FROM AuGusTUs TO AUGUSTINE, by Charles Norris Cochrane. 523 

pp. New York, Oxford University Press, 1944. $5.00. 

The appearance of an American edition of this book, first published at 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1940, affords an appropriate opportunity 
to declare its merits afresh. Immediately upon publication, it was widely 
recognized as a major contribution (cf. reviews by Arnaldo Momigliano 
in Journal of Roman Studies, XX XI, 1941, pp. 193-94; Massey Shepherd, 
Jr., in Journal of Religion, XXI, 1941, pp. 480-82; M. P. Charlesworth in 
Journal of Theological Studies, LXIII, 1942, pp. 102-06) and it is safe to 
say that it has continued to increase in stature as its value to students of 
ancient history has become more and more evident. The theme and di- 
mensions of the book are grandly conceived and it has that rare quality 
which makes repeated readings of it continuously instructive, provocative, 
illuminating. No one interested in either Christianity or classical cul- 
ture can afford to pass it by. 

It has often been remarked that there is, in general, an unhappy gap 
between the disciplines of Graeco-Roman literature and history and the 
history and literature of patristic Christianity. There are scholars who 
know the Empire and those who know the Fathers and both groups de- 
fend, at least by implication, this arbitrary division of labor. Cochrane 
reminds us, by demonstration, that mastery of both fields is not only pos- 
sible but a prime requisite for the deeper understanding of either the 
Roman Empire or the Christian Church in the Empire. One might hope 
that the lesson so well taught will be taken to heart by the newer genera- 
tion of Christian historians. 

“The theme of this work is the revolution in thought and action which 
came about through the impact of Christianity upon the Graeco-Roman 
world” (p.v). In the elaboration of this theme, Cochrane tries to identify 
the mainsprings of the Roman conception of society and culture, on the 
one hand, and the developing Christian notion of human community, on 
the other. He shows why and how they came into irreducible conflict 
and then traces the consequences of that conflict through four centuries. 
The three divisions of his history are significant. The first section is en- 
titled “Reconstruction” and depicts the work of Augustus and his suc- 


" cessors in their grandiose efforts to achieve an ordered and rational society 


framed upon classical models. For sheer historical interest, this perhaps 
exceeds the other sections. The second division is called “Renovation”; 
it seeks to analyze the failure of Constantine and Theodosius to solve the 
conflict between Romanitas and Christianitas, and to use the Cross as a 
prop for a failing Empire. There is much here for reflection for all those 
who see the perennial importance of this period for the understanding of 
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the problem of the Church and the world. Part III is called “Regenera- 
tion.” Here Augustine is the hero, and his doctrines of the Church, of 
personality, and of the philosophy of history receive full and sympathetic 
exposition. 

The book is not easy reading, though the style is always animated and 
often brilliant. One reason for its difficulty is that it is history so heavily 
salted with philosophical and theological interpretation and comment that 
the thoughtful reader gets bogged down in his own reflections and the un- 
thoughtful one tends to nod. It is often enough historical interpretation 
done in great soaring arcs, but the arcs are repeatedly intersected by epi- 
grams which impale insights like moths in a museum case. And there 
are few books which will repay so well a careful, patient, and critical 
reading. 

In a trove so full of good things, it may be churlish to demand more, 
but a complaint can be fairly made that Cochrane has slighted the Greek 
Christians, a most significant group for his own problems. Irenaeus (a 
Greek though in Gaul), the Alexandrines, Hippolytus, and the Cappado- 
cian trio receive very cavalier treatment; even Athanasius is dwarfed be- 
side Augustine. And yet it might be argued that, for Cochrane’s an- 
nounced theme, these Greek theologians are scarcely less important for a 
just perspective than are his Latin heroes. Indeed, one suspects through- 
out the book an anti-Hellenistic bias, which shows itself most patently in 
Cochrane's dim and unjust view of Plato and Platonism. This is not the 
place to argue the point, but it would appear that he has not considered 
the import of the more recent work in Platonic interpretation by Ritter, 
Burnet, Taylor, and Calhoun. A further criticism may be leveled against 
his extreme emphasis upon the ideological character of Roman political 
philosophy, as though the Roman political system were essentially a 
static order. It is true enough that the ideal of Rome was a rationalized 
society, a Rechtspolitik. But it is likewise true that Rome was a power 
state, carved out and maintained by force, endangered by the barbarians 
without and endless tensions within. Machtpolitik always complicated 
the problems of Rechtspolitik; the result was an unstable, restless but 
dynamic society, which exhibits a real and profoundly instructive evolu- 
tion of its own. 

The most significant index of the book’s worth is, perhaps, what it 
does for the thinking of its readers who have been largely nourished on 
the conventional accounts of the Christian Church’s career in the Roman 
Empire. By making plain the high aims and impressive achievements of 
the Roman Empire, Cochrane heightens, in effect, one’s appreciation of 
the strength and vitality of the Christian community which grew up 
within the Empire and was able to assimilate and transmit much of its 
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culture to a later civilization, more directly informed by Christian ideals 
and motives. And by showing that Christianity stood upon its claim to 
verity fully as much as upon its boast of a superior morality and piety, he 
does much to lay the ghost of the fallacy that patristic Christianity was 
more of “a way of life” than it was “a way of truth.” Certainly few 
patristic Christians would have understood the point of such a false dis- 
junction. 

Such a book as this ought not merely to be admired. It deserves to be 
used, discussed, queried, revised, extended. Only thus can its real value 
be appropriated. 

ALBERT C, OUTLER 


Duke University 


' Tue Loct Communes oF Puitip MELANCHTHON, Translated by Charles 


Leander Hill. 274 pp. Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 1944. 

$3.00. 

In addition to a 44 page biography of Melanchthon and a seven page 
bibliography of primary and secondary sources, this volume presents a 
205 page translation of the Loci Communes, “the first work on doctrinal 
theology ever written by a Protestant theologian.” 

The translation of this work deserves the gratitude of all English- 
speaking students of Reformation theology. Many whom a language 
barrier has limited to a secondhand knowledge may now meet Melanch- 
thon’s mind directly. How close that mind was to Luther’s, particularly 
at the time when the young man of twenty-four wrote the Loci, Dr. Hill’s 
brief and helpful biography of the Reformer points out. 

This reviewer is most sincerely grateful to Dr. Hill, the more so since 
the translation is so eminently true to the meaning of the original. The 
translation required much labor; yet we believe that a still better transla- 
tion is possible. If we now set forth some of the weaknesses in this one, 
we do not mean to discourage enthusiastic use of it. But a fair appraisal 
does seem to require criticisms of four kinds. 

For one thing, there are not a few places where roughness suggests that 
there are omissions or inaccuracies. The reviewer does not have at hand 
“Kolde’s last edition of Plitt’s monumental text,”” which was the basis of 
Dr. Hill’s work; but examination of the Latin text in the Corpus Re- 
formatorum seems to confirm the suspicion of errors. On page 165 the 
translation should not read, ‘‘thus are we hypocrites accustomed to relieve 
our own satisfactions,” but rather, “thus are we hypocrites accustomed to 
relieve our consciences by our satisfactions’; the text reads “conscientiis 
mederi.”” On page 196 Dr. Hill’s translation manifestly slips in saying, 
“They who wonder why justification is attributed to the mercy of God 
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wonder also why justification is attributed to the mercy of God.” Me- 
lanchthon says specifically, in the first clause, ‘‘soli fidei.” We should 
read, “They who wonder why justification is attributed to faith alone also 
wonder why justification is attributed to the mercy of God.” On page 
210 there is confusion in the translation, “Luther . . . teaches that faith 
must be exercised in absolution, unless they believe.” The text says, 
“Luther . . . teaches that for absolution it is necessary to have faith. 
They reply then by asking why people hear absolution unless they be- 
lieve.” 

Another weakness is the translator's habit of transliterating instead of 
translating. On page 67 “our frailty” would be better than “our fragil- 
ity,” for Melanchthon’s “fragilitatis.” When, on page 93, Melanchthon 
uses “promiscue,” he is declaring that Paul uses certain synonymous 
words “without distinction” or “interchangeably’’—not ‘‘promiscuously,” 
as Dr. Hill renders it. On page 161, “seared consciences” is surely bet- 
ter for “cauteriatae conscientiae” than the translator’s “cauterized con- 
sciences.” When, on page 193, the Reformer blames human error 
on “‘diffidentia,” he means “distrust,” not the mere ‘‘diffidence” which 
transliteration has offered. On page 200, the author's ‘“‘incredulitatem” 
is not blaming the opposite of a well-ordered life on “incredulity,” but on 
“unbelief.” Where one reads—on page 125 and elsewhere—‘‘vindica- 
tion” rather than ‘“‘vengeance”’ for Melanchthon’s “vindicta,”” one suspects 
that the same habit is responsible for the surprising mistranslation. 

A third criticism objects to certain other inferior renderings. When 
Melanchthon uses the verb “nugantur”’ (p. 68), he accuses the Scholastic 
theologians of “trifling’’ about great subjects, not of “joking.”” On page 
159, having referred to Paul's treatment of the law in Romans, Melanch- 
thon calls attention not to “other partisan passages which are scattered 
throughout his other epistles,” but rather to “other supporting passages,” 
by his word “suffragatores."” There is on page 202 a reading which is 
quite incompatible with the author’s thought. Certainly he does not 
view man’s grateful response to God as the exercise of “mutual kind- 
ness’! His “‘mutuo aliquo officio” affirms rather that man responds with 
‘some reciprocal service.” 

Finally, a fourth criticism suggests that in many places better English 
would be possible. We offer a few illustrations. “No doubt but that” 
is used in numerous passages when “no doubt that” is meant. A fre- 
quent disturbing use of misplaced commas can be illustrated by the wild 
comma inserted in quoting Ephesians 2: 3, on page 84: “We are by na- 
ture, children of wrath.” There is redundant use of subjects and ob- 
jects; as on page 85, “The latter . . . they do not . . .”; and on page 68, 
“Whoever is ignorant . . . I do not see how I can call him a Christian.” 
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Despite such criticisms we would make our final word a reiteration of 
cordial appreciation. The first English translation of this historic work 
to be made available to the public is a happy addition to our resources. 
And the defects noted do not keep Dr. Hill's work from being funda- 
mentally true to the mind of the Reformer. 


Cart C. RASMUSSEN 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Penna. 


‘ CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN, by W. F. Howard. 221 pp. Lon- 
don, Duckworth, 1943. 6s. 

Professor Howard is already known for his noteworthy book The 
Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation of which the sec- 
ond edition was published in 1935 and of which a third edition is prom- 
ised in the near future. To that he has now added a thoughtful and 
timely discussion of the thought of the Gospel and its relation to the 
thought of other parts of the New Testament. 

The present volume, one of Duckworth’s “Studies in Theology,” is 
marked by Professor Howard's well known ability to master and appraise 
a voluminous and complicated literature. His book is an introduction 
to most recent interpretation of the Gospel, as well as a presentation of 
his own views, which are always carefully considered and eminently sane. 
He has been influenced by many books but is the slave of none. It is 
interesting to note how his own conception of the Gospel has changed 
since the publication of his earlier book. He finds a greater Jewish ele- 
ment than formerly. He regards the narratives as essentially historical. 
He disallows extensive redaction, but thinks there have been some dis- 
placements. He emphasizes the resemblance to the point of view of the 
Synoptics, rather than the divergence from them, and points out that all 
four Gospels and Paul present essentially the same convictions as to the 
character of Jesus. He has a clearer understanding of the relation of 
eschatology to mysticism. Along with E. F. Scott, he dates the book of 
John earlier than in his previous essay, putting it about 95. “Accommo- 
dations,” “concessions,” and “editorial insertions” are introduced much 
less frequently than was customary a generation ago. A saner common 
sense has shown that many “contradictions” were merely the result of 
modern misunderstandings. 

Professor Howard considers the prologue to be based on a previously 
existing hymn to the Logos or to Wisdom, the phraseology of which has 
been adapted to the author's own theology. But these antecedent phrases 
are Jewish, not pagan. Gnostic influence is absent from the Gospel, ex- 
cept in so far as the author explicitly anticipates the anti-Gnostic polemic 
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of the Epistle. The Logos must be “interpreted in the light of the Gos- 
pel story of a human life which, in perfect filial trust and obedience, re- 
vealed the character and purpose of God.” In other words, the term is 
ultimately to be explained not as a difficult metaphysical vagueness, but 
as an inevitable explanation of the historical figure of Jesus. The dis- 
course in the upper room preserves authentic memories of Jesus’ last 
words to his disciples. Even the sayings about the Paraclete seem to “go 
back in substance to words of the Lord spoken at the close of his min- 
istry.” 

Of all his discussions the most interesting is the treatment of ‘‘Eschatol- 
ogy and Mysticism.’” Professor Howard thinks that the author found no 
inconsistency between the two. It is shown how “the combination of the 
now and the not yet characterizes the Christian’’ world view, here and 
throughout the New Testament. It is noted that during the Christian 
centuries the same minds have often found room for both, and that there 
is every reason to suppose this author equally sincere in believing that the 
risen Christ was now present in the Church in power, and also that this 
risen Christ would in some future time control the Church with a com- 
pleteness not now to be observed. In other words, the supposed diver- 
gency is an invention of critics, and the Fourth Gospel, here as usually, 
occupies essentially the position of the Synoptics, with their “realized 
eschatology,” a position which came originally from the Jesus of history. 

The least satisfying chapters in the book are those called “Church, 
Ministry, and Sacraments,” and ‘Faith, Knowledge, and Love.” The 
former maintains far more vigorously than the texts of the Gospel war- 
rant that the author was a “sacramentalist” insisting on the ‘‘corporate”’ 
character of the Church. That the author, like all Christians at the end 
of the first century, knew that one could not be a disciple without partici- 
pating in the fellowship of believers and partaking of the Sacrament is 
doubtless true, but the emphasis of the Gospel is almost, if not wholly, 
on the spiritual character of both fellowship and Eucharist. The writer 
of the Gospel is intensely interested in opposing the growing evils of 
ecclesiasticism and sacramentalism, their tendency to become ends in 
themselves rather than to develop the spiritual life of the believer. The 
chapter on “Faith, Knowledge, and Love’’ disappoints by its vagueness. 
Strange to say, this vagueness seems largely due to an attempt to state a 
hard and fast distinction between the three terms, whereas the Gospel 
writer goes out of his way to make clear the point that they are only 
three phases of the one absolutely essential attitude of the Christian to 
Christ, an attitude equally well described by any of the three. 

The proofreading is none too good, especially in the notes. For ex- 
ample, p. 35, vi should be xi; p. 51, xxx should be xxxiii; p. 53, Eph. ii 
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should be Eph. i; p. 67, xix, 24 should be xix, xxiv; p. 70, xxvii. 113ff., 
362 should be xxvii, 113ff., xxviii, 362; p. 99, 342 should be 352; p. 131, 
xlii should be xliii, and xliii should be xliv; p. 194, Bk III should be 
inserted before Chap. LVI. In the text, p. 49, line 2 “word” should be 
“words,” p. 109, line 2 from the bottom, “unto” should be “into.” 

No student of the Gospel can neglect this study with impunity. How- 
ever, the book is not so much a systematic discussion of the teaching of 
the Fourth Gospel as a series of thoughtful and always illuminating notes 
on that teaching. It is greatly to be wished that Professor Howard would 
add to his product a detailed and thorough treatment of the Gospel, in- 
corporating, as he has so well done in part, the results of the research of 
recent years. For such a book students have too long been waiting. His 
studies have shown that he could, if he would, do for today what Westcott 
did for 1880. 

Joun W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary 


ForM-CRITICISM OF THE SYNOPTIC HEALING NARRATIVES, by Laurence J. 
McGinley, S.J. 165 pp. Woodstock, Woodstock College Press, 1944. 
$2.75. 

Form-Criticism, as McGinley states in his compact and instructive 
opening chapter, regards the Gospels as popular writings without lit- 
erary pretension. It holds that they were produced by the Christian 
community rather than by real authors; they consist of many small units 
which first circulated independently; and these units through oral repeti- 
tion took on a fixed form suited in each case to the content and the use 
made of them. This method of study thus seeks to get back of the writ- 
ten records to the early oral period and thus determine the historicity of 
the material. 

Martin Dibelius and Rudolph Bultmann were the leading pioneers in 
this movement and remain its most important exponents. Hence Mc- 
Ginley singles out their works for special study. He further limits his 
main investigation to the healing miracles, and tests the validity of Form- 
Criticism by an intensive study of the use of analogy, that is, the use of 
Jewish and Hellenistic healing stories to further understanding of the 
form, development, and authenticity of the healing miracles of the Gos- 
pels. His conclusion is that the Gospel healings differ in essential re- 
spects from the non-Christian healing accounts which form-critics have 
claimed to be similar, and that therefore the attack on the historicity of 
the Gospel healing narratives is a failure. 

The book has limitations. It deals with only two outstanding ex- 
ponents of Form-Criticism, and fails to tell how Protestant scholars in 
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the last two decades have discussed and evaluated this method of Gospel 
study. Perhaps for Roman Catholic use this was not desirable, but it is 
important to note that such writers as B. S. Easton, Vincent Taylor 
(whose Formation of the Gospel Tradition is the most judicious discus- 
sion of Form-Criticism I know), and Basil Redlich have already singled 
out the merits while vigorously attacking the excesses of the method. 
Furthermore, the author, by simply assuming the historicity of the nar- 
ratives studied, fails to provide a complete and thorough treatment. 
Nevertheless, the study has significant merits. It is clearly presented, 
carefully documented, and provides a unique and valuable eight-page 
bibliography on Form-Criticism. It is an intensive and instructive study 
of the healing narratives of the Gospels and their relation to similar an- 
cient stories. Frequent citation of miracle stories from Rabbinic or 
Hellenistic sources enables the reader to get the flavor of such narratives. 
Moreover, McGinley sees and clearly states the basic faults of Form- 
Criticism. In addition, his book enables Protestants to become better 
acquainted with an able spokesman for Roman Catholic scholarship. 
FLoyp V. FILSON 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 


THE LEATHERNECKS COME THROUGH, by Chaplain W. Wyeth Willard, 

U.S.N. 224 pp. New York, Revell, 1944. $2.50. 

AND Pass THE AMMUNITION, by Chaplain Howell M. Forgy, U.S.N. 242 
pp. New York, Appleton-Century, 1944. $2.50. 

Gop ON A BATTLEWAGON, by Chaplain James V. Claypool, U.S.N. 110 
pp- Philadelphia, Winston, 1944. $1.50. 

Anp Gop Was THERE, by Chaplain Ebenezer Cobb Brink, U.S.A. 92 
pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1944. $1.00. 

These volumes deal with the work and experiences of chaplains in this 
present conflict. ‘They are in no sense “Manuals for Chaplains’ but 
moving narratives of consecrated ministers dealing with real men in 
heart-rending experiences where life is lived in the raw. The writers 
have much in common. All are Protestants with strong evangelical 
convictions. All came to the service out of active pastorates without 
previous military experience, save Chaplain Claypool who entered from 
the reserves. Chaplains Forgy and Brink are Presbyterians, Claypool 
a Methodist, Willard a Northern Baptist. All, except Claypool, were 
trained at Princeton Seminary. All branches are represented save the 
Air Corps. Chaplains Claypool and Forgy are.in the Navy, Willard, the 
Marines, and Brink saw active combat with ground forces in North Af- 
rica. It is to be hoped that a volume of equal merit and honesty will 
come from some Chaplain in the air force. If one is available, I apolo- 
gize, for it has not come to hand. The story of Chaplain Claypool was 
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told through Carl Wiegman and that of Chaplain Forgy was edited by 
Jack S. McDowell. 

And Pass the Ammunition by Chaplain Forgy is especially valuable 
in that we have here an authentic, first-hand account of that now famous 
phrase ‘Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition” which originated at 
the attack on Pearl Harbor and gained world-wide fame by being set to 
catchy music, which has been called by Deems Taylor, famous music 
critic, the most characteristic song yet to emerge from this tragic war. 

The statement has been attributed more or less definitely to other 
chaplains, and Life magazine in its issue of November 2, 1942, carried 
a splendid front cover photograph of Chaplain Maguire which it sets 
obliquely forth as the author. However, upon an examination of the 
account, Chaplain Maguire disclaims any credit for the words. His mod- 
est verbatim in Life is, “If I said it, nobody could have heard me in the 
din of battle but I certainly felt what that statement expresses.” Life 
states, ‘Although he definitely did not fire a gun, Captain Maguire helped 
men who carried ammunition up a narrow ladder which led to the blaz- 
ing guns.” There is no indefiniteness about Chaplain Forgy’s account, 
for the heavy cruiser U. S. S. New Orleans, of which he was Chaplain, 
“had been under a temporary overhaul and the ammunition hoists were 
without power.” When the shooting began on that fateful December 
7, 1941, every available man was put to the job of getting the five-inch 
shells. 

Since the hoists were out of working order, nothing remained but to 
get the shells to the gun by hand. Lieutenant E. F. Woodward is cred- 
ited by the Chaplain with having sufficient awareness of the situation to 
realize what needed to be done. “Get over by that ammunition hoist,” 
he ordered, “Grab those shells and get them to the guns,” was his timely 
command. It was a terrific job as the shells weighed about one hundred 
pounds. Chaplain Forgy expressly states, “I wished I could boost one 
of the shells to my shoulder—but a Chaplain cannot fire a gun or take 
material part in a battle. . . . I slapped their wet, sticky backs and 
shouted ‘Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition.’ ” 

This reviewer has had the privilege of personal acquaintance with each 
writer and therefore is in position to visualize them as they move through 
their soul-stirring experiences. The Churches represented will never 
feel chagrin because of these men. There is a sincere and refreshing ele- 
ment in each account. Without bravado they entered deeply into the 
spiritual life of the men and sought by every available means to minister 
to them and they have set down in simple narrative, without pretense or 
affectation, the story of men before, during, and after battle. Not only 
do they set forth the good and evil of the average American young man, 
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who like themsélves entered the service from civilian life, but in doing 
so they accurately describe the influences these changes have had upon 
themselves. Their stories are written from the viewpoint of participants 
rather than of observers. 

What will be the impact on the Church of tomorrow because of the 
experiences of so many of her ministers in this present struggle? Will 
the emphasis of the chaplain in future years be different from that of the 
non-service pastor, and if so, to what extent will it have an influence on 
Church life and theological thinking? To be sure, four accounts do not 
give us sufficient basis for any strong opinion and especially so when these 
accounts were not written with the thought of providing an answer to 
these questions. But the experiences these men have reduced to writing 
are a good cross section of the sentiments of many chaplains. 

The influence of the chaplains in particular and of service men in gen- 
eral upon the future Church will be considerably greater than that fol- 
lowing World War I. The work of the Church will definitely be more 
practical because of the experience of the chaplains. If the subtleties 
of theology are sacrificed, it will be the gain of applied theology. It is 
difficult to believe that chaplains who have lived and suffered with their 
men will be too insistent upon the jot and tittle of arbitrary social codes, 
and we can well imagine that many shocks will be administered to a too 
conventional and very frequently unscriptural interpretation of life. 
Likewise the non-service minister will hardly receive a patient hearing 
from ex-servicemen if his homiletic material fails to penetrate into the 
very depth of devotion and sacrifice. 

It will be extremely difficult to carry over into a changed environment 
the spiritual experience gained under these extraordinary circumstances. 
Those who first saw spiritual light in a highly charged camp meeting 
often discover the light faded when they transferred their worship to 
more conventional surroundings. Just so many chaplains and men who 
have entered more deeply into the source of truth and life than heretofore 
will find extreme difficulty in maintaining the steady glow of a deep 
religious experience after immediate danger has given way to secular 
security. The spiritual insights gained by chaplains and men in this 
present war represent the most tangible gain to be garnered from this 
holocaust. We on the home front must do everything in our power to 
conserve and develop the spiritual idealism generated from this tragedy. 
These chaplains are to be thanked in no small measure for their valued 


contributions to this worthy purpose. 
GeorcE H. TALsotr 


First Presbyterian Church 
Passaic, New Jersey 
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New Horizons IN CRIMINOLOGY, by Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. 
Teeters. 1069 pp. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. $6.00. 
Professors Barnes and Teeters have written an introductory text book 

in criminology which offers by far the broadest, most comprehensive sur- 
vey of the literature and problems of criminology and penology of any 
text book which this reviewer has ever seen. This book, New Horizons 
in Criminology, is undoubtedly the product of a tremendous amount of 
research. Its coverage is so thorough that there are very few, if any, 
aspects of the total field of criminology which are not mentioned or dis- 
cussed to some extent. The book is written in an easy-flowing, highly 
graphic style; the authors are to be congratulated for having completed 
an encyclopedic and extremely readable work. 

Roughly, the book may be divided into two parts, the first of which 
summarizes a number of the theories of crime causation, while the sec- 
ond describes the various legal and juridical agencies which we have 
established for the treatment of the criminal. Thus, there are complete 
chapters dealing with arrest, court procedure, jury trial, sentence, in- 
carceration, parole, etc. There is detailed discussion of punishment, 
with particular emphasis upon the past, present, and future of imprison- 
ment as a means of crime control. 

It is well to point out that the book is essentially historical in nature, 
that is to say, the authors are primarily concerned with showing the 
origin and development of present-day punishment and treatment. This 
is probably the proper orientation for an introductory text book in crimi- 
nology. 

One significant fact of which most of us have long been aware, and 
which the authors make dramatically clear, is that we know little as yet 
about the treatment and prevention of crime. Thus far, in our efforts 
to curb and cure criminal tendencies, we have leaned heavily upon pun- 
ishment as the psychological mechanism of reformation. The under- 
lying philosophy of most of our penal and criminal systems of today is 
that reformation and severity of punishment are positively correlated. 
We are gradually coming to realize, however, that retribution is probably 
contradictory to the essence of reformation and that we must in time ef- 
fect a change in our philosophy of treatment. This does not necessarily 
imply that we shall abandon our prisons, but it does mean that we shall 
probably come to make more effective use of probation and of the newly 
developed techniques of case work which are already beginning to make 
their presence felt in modern penology. 

When in time we are able to understand the delinquent and criminal 
somewhat better than we do now, it may be possible to write a volume 
outlining approved methods for the treatment of criminals which would 
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serve as a companion to Barnes and Teeters’ excellent analysis of the 
background of modern penology. However, since our knowledge of 
treatment has not kept pace with our knowledge of causation, we must 
patiently wait for further aid from the disciplines of psychiatry and psy- 
chology before such a work can be published. 


Joun W. CLaupy 


Rockview Farm Prison 
Western State Penitentiary 
Bellefonte, Penna. 


THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT AND THE CHILDREN OF DARKNESS, by Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 190 pp. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1944. $2.00. 
This book is written in the conviction that democracy has a more com- 

pelling justification and requires a more realistic vindication than is 
given it by the liberal culture with which it has been associated in mod- 
ern history. The author is convinced that “a Christian view of human 
nature is more adequate for the development of a democratic society 
than either the optimism with which democracy has become historically 
associated or the moral cynicism which inclines human communities to 
tyrannical political struggles” (p. xiii). The fundamental importance of 
the book is that in a day when much of the culture that has been associ- 
ated with democracy is being called in question the author shows that 
the capacity of our democracy to survive in the post war world will grow 
out of our ability to discover again the bearing on the democratic process 
of the great insights of the Christian faith. 

“The children of light” are those who believe that self-interest can be 
brought under the discipline of a higher law. “The children of dark- 
ness” are the moral cynics who know no law “beyond their will and in- 
terest.” The author is convinced that the children of light are right but 
he is aware that the children of darkness have often proved themselves 
wiser in their generation than the children of light because the latter 
have consistently failed to estimate correctly the power and significance 
of the forces of self-interest. 

Having stated his thesis the author considers the functioning of de- 
mocracy in four significant areas of tension: (1) The Individual and the 
Community, (2) The Community and Property, (3) The Groups of a 
Community and the Problem of Toleration, and (4) The World Com- 
munity. He finds a permanent justification of democracy because de- 
mocracy arms the individual with political and constitutional power to 
resist the inordinate ambition of rulers and to check the tendency of the 
community to achieve order at the price of liberty. He finds in the indi- 
vidual’s relation to God as revealed in Christ the power of the individual 
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to assume a point of view which enables him to stand against the evil of 
his community. He criticizes the bourgeois theory of property because 
it provides no adequate safeguard against the power of individual prop- 
erty, and the Marxist theory of property because it offers no safeguard 
against the excessive power of those who manipulate socialized economic 
process. He sets before us the goal of a community which has socialized 
its large scale industrial property but preserved its democratic institu- 
tions in the area of politics. In wrestling with the problem of toleration 
in a democratic society he condemns both the Roman Catholic view 
which would use the power of the state when possible to force uniformity 
and the secular view which bases tolerance on indifference. He finds the 
only hope of tolerance in a profoundly religious view which faces the 
social scene with a humility born of a knowledge of the corruption of all 
human positions. He correctly estimates the difficulties involved in the 
creation of a world community and asserts that here also a recognition of 
the profundities of the Christian faith is indispensable if mankind is to 
achieve a world community in which both freedom and order are pre- 
served. 

HoLMEs ROLSTON 
West Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


A GreaT TIME To BE Ative, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 235 pp. New 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. $2.00. 

The twenty-five sermons which comprise this volume were delivered by 
their author during the momentous period which began with December 
7, 1941. They are directed to the needs and problems of men who are 
facing the tragedy and the problems of a world at war. The title of the 
book suggests the viewpoint which permeates the whole. Ours is not 
merely a ghastly period; it is “‘a great time to be alive” because the revo- 
lutionary nature of our era “not only calls . . . for Christianity but chal- 
lenges Christianity, too.” 

Like earlier collections of discourses by the same author, the book is a 
masterpiece of homiletic art, and one cannot study it without understand- 
ing why Dr. Fosdick exerts the influence that he does in America today. 
His sermons are notable not only for their content but as literature of 
lasting merit. One can scarcely read them without being impressed both 
by the tremendous variety of the sources from which he gathers his mate- 
rials and by the skill with which he uses these to illustrate and enforce his 
message. It is little wonder that he is both the inspiration and the de- 
_ spair of many a modern preacher. 
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Perhaps the principal value of the book lies in its exposition and 
vindication of Christian principles as the only hope of our world. In 
one of his most interesting sermons, an autobiographical message after 
forty years in the ministry, Dr. Fosdick emphasizes the contrast between 
a previous generation's attitude toward the Christian message and the 
actual situation which confronts us now. Forty years ago the superiority 
of modern science and modern civilization were assumed. Christianity, 
it was thought, “had to be accomodated to and made comformable with 
that. . . . Today it is not Christ’s message that needs to be accomodated 
to this mad scene; it is this mad scene into which our civilization has col- 
lapsed that needs to be judged and saved by Christ’s message.” 

Again and again he emphasizes the fact that Christianity is in reality 
the only way of life that is practicable. Certainly its negation in modern 
civilization has been proved to be utter folly, ending in destruction. It is 
only in “the common sense wisdom of Christianity” that there is hope. 
The silent forces of the spirit are far more real than material might. The 
ethical principles of Jesus are not impractical ideals; they are laws of life, 
inexorably woven into the structure of a universe which is moral and 
spiritual in its essence. Only as individuals and nations learn obedience 
to those laws and as they follow Christ will they find the abundant life 
which he offered. 

In many of these sermons there is a real message of comfort and of hope 
for burdened hearts, as well as a clarion call to Christian living. One 
wishes that their author spoke with as much clarity about the person and 
work of Christ as he does about the teachings of the Master. It is also to 
be regretted that he reveals so little appreciation for many doctrines of 
historic Christianity, and that he constantly assumes a patronizing if not 
a hostile attitude toward theologically conservative positions. Neverthe- 
less, it would be hard for any man to read his book without being spir- 
itually stimulated and without coming to see, in Dr. Fosdick’s words, that 
“Jesus is more than Jesus; not simply teacher and example, He is a 
Savior, too.” oe er 

J. McDoweE Lv RICHARDS 
Columbia Theological Seminary 


JosEPH THE ProvipER, by Thomas Mann. Translated from the German 
by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 608 pp. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 
$3.00. 

With Joseph the Provider Thomas Mann has completed his experi- 
ment in epic prose, his tetralogy of novels built around the Joseph cycle 
of stories in the Old Testament. Like the genie in the fable, once the 
vessel containing the condensed epic was uncorked, so that it might escape 
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into the proliferated genius of Mann’s style, it was at once puffed up into 
a tower of amazing size—something more than 2,000 pages; it remains to 
see now whether like a wraith it will dissolve in the contradictory winds 
of these times, or whether, as its jacket advertises, it will continue to be 
“regarded by many as the greatest creative work produced in the twenti- 
eth century.” Decidedly the book is of interest to thoughtful readers, 
and in direct ratio to the readers’ ability to penetrate the several levels 
on which the story may be understood. 

On the surface level, the level of “reading for enjoyment,” one can 
only stand a little agape at the infinite tact and skill wherewith the author 
has woven the Genesis fragments into an absorbing and coherent nar- 
rative, remarkably faithful to its sources, yet moving with that amplitude 
and freedom which marks a work of the first order. The familiar events 
are there: the fourteen years of abundance and famine, Pharaoh’s chief 
baker and chief butler, the journey of the brothers to Egypt, Joseph's 
final revelation of himself, the moving and strangely consoling death of 
Jacob—all are there, and all are new, not “a drawn and salted and em- 
balmed remnant of the truth,” but “‘truth’s living lineaments.” Most 
astonishing of all is Mann’s style—its sinewy properties, its delicacy, its 
pathos, its humor, its duplicity, always basking a little in the sunlight of 
its own charm. This is a weakness. The authorship is musically with- 
out a flaw, but despite its refinement it is often self-conscious and over 
adroit. With 2,000 pages in which to weave, it cannot resist itself, and 
often unravels by way of the dependent clause. If, as Mann’s philoso- 
pher, Schopenhauer, holds, ‘‘style is the physiognomy of the mind,” then 
the criticism is serious: for without question the narrative suffers, like 
Egypt, from some deep-lying enervation of the mind. 

This is more apparent on the second level of interest. The Joseph 
cycle marks a transition from Mann’s earlier preoccupation with the na- © 
ture of art, genius, disease, and death, with its psychoanalytic anticipa- 
tions. It moves over into myth-psychology: it seeks to relate life to tra- 
dition, form, pattern, social and organic norms, the recurrence of the 
typical that is already a possession of the unconscious. In the “Prelude” 
to the Joseph series Mann has made it clear how by way of the Biblical 
myths he has sought to reach “back into the night, the sacred primitive 
. . . backwards into the romantical, prehistorical mother-womb.” By 
way of the myths, which “are collective dreams,’”’ he would probe into the 
“sub-intellectual matrix of the unconscious’; he would also solve the con- 
temporary artist’s problem. With the decline of religious faith, and the 
insufficiency of the scientific motif, creative artists today—Proust, Gide, 
Joyce, Mann, the symbolist poets—have sought to find in myth and sym- 
bol unifying structures for their art. On this level Mann is “superb,” 
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as a recent writer says, ‘a giant among our contemporaries.” But what 
Mann comes up with from the “well of time” is not precisely what one 
thinks he sees in Joseph and his brothers. The reader must go below the 
surface level and the aesthetic level to see Mann’s Joseph properly. 

On this deepest level Joseph and Mann’s way of looking at things are 
very closely identified. Joseph is an equivocal hero: he is plausible, 
shrewd, blithe, one who “used the magic of his wit to reconcile conflicting 
aims,” a “go-between,”” one in whom “the upper and the underworld 
meet,” conscious of his place in God’s great play, and holding, meanwhile, 
for “lightness, flippancy, the artful jest,” as ““God’s very best gift to man.” 
He is less the embodiment of Jehovah's will in the world than he is the 
embodiment of Mann’s idea of the artist—whose task is the “mediating 
task, his hermetic and magical role as broker between the upper and the 
lower world, between idea and phenomenon, spirit and sense.” This 
dualism is recurrent in Joseph the Provider, it being granted that the 
Egyptian and Babylonian background supports it, and that it is Joseph 
also (in one of the master strokes of the cycle) who makes Ikhnaton a 
monotheist, and that Joseph is the one who is most keenly aware that he 
is part of a great “God-story.”” But internal irony depletes this, cause 
and effect become one, recurrence and the pattern come out on top: 
Goethe, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Wagner, and Freud—Mann’s teachers 
—displace Jehovah with almost French finesse. Mythology saps the rev- 
elation of its religious realism. To put it in a word, Thomas Mann's 
great work, for it is aesthetically great, lacks an eschatology and remains 
for that reason equivocal, and—in the metaphysical sense—ironical. 

Irony ‘‘is the pathos of the middle,” Thomas Mann has said. 

STANLEY ROMAINE HopPER 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Tue Pusiic SCHOOL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES, by John S. Brubacher and 

Others. 222 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. $2.50. 

This is the current year book of the John Dewey Society. Its argu- 
ment is that the public schools can teach spiritual values without step- 
ping aside from their role as common schools in a democracy. Except 
for two chapters, the book is written as a joint enterprise of the eight 
authors and is one piece. The editor is Associate Professor of Education 
at Yale and a recognized leader in philosophy of education. John L. 
Childs, Professor of Education, Columbia, and William H. Kilpatrick, 
now retired, are likewise noted leaders in the field. William J. Sanders 
of New Haven State Teachers College represents the Roman Catholic 
point of view. And Samuel M. Brownell of Yale, Ruth Cunningham of 
the National Education Association, Marion Y. Ostrander of Adelphi 
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College, and A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, New 
Jersey, complete the roster of writers. 

First of all we may list some of the spiritual values specifically men- 
tioned. (1) There are values dependent upon the individual's relation 
to the community, such as co-operation, kindness, love, and sometimes 
self-sacrifice. (2) Some values dependent upon the community’s rela- 
tion to the individual are freedom, play, practice of the arts, and the 
exercise of higher reflective processes. (3) Another value of particular 
importance in a democratic community is participation. (4) Values con- 
stituting the good life are bodily health, mental health, selfhood adequate 
to freedom of choice, reliance on free intelligence without being narrowly 
individualistic, and associated living. (5) The spiritual values the school 
should seek are respect for personality, increasing control over one’s des- 
tiny, loyalty to democratic living, aesthetic sensitiveness, and moral fiber. 
(6) Aesthetic values are singled out significantly as the subject for an 
entire chapter. 

There is a rather technical analysis of the character of spiritual values, 
a brief sketch of which may represent the attack followed. It is held that 
spiritual values are realized only at the highest of three levels of valuing, 
the sheer satisfying of wants being the first level, and the weighing of 
choice between conflicting goods the second. At the spiritual-value level, 
choices are guided by a critical principle of evaluation. In short, this 
principle is that those objects “have value in the spiritual sense which 
when pursued give a greater sense of happiness” (p. 8). Language, 
thought, and selfhood are possessions of the individual necessary for the 
achievement of these values, but the ramifications of this description of 
the development of self cannot be suggested adequately within the scope 
of this review. 

The contention is that “there is no opposition between the present 
secular public school and the conservation and cultivation of spiritual 
interests in American life” (p. 60). The authors say that the public 
school has done a fair job of teaching spiritual values so far and has now 
gained such insights into the science of education as to assure more ef- 
fective teaching of them in the future. Spiritual values, it is argued, are 
taught not so much by direct instruction using specific moral and re- 
ligious content, as by the indirect influence of participation in activities 
directed so as to realize such values. 

Nothing is said, however, about the spiritual influence of the religious 
teacher. Almost regardless of the way we define spiritual values, they 
are taught more by personal influence than by participation in experi- 
mental projects. And what is important, the genuinely pious (not af- 
fectatious) teacher fits perfectly into the structure of the public schools, 
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and makes his distinctive contribution above the level of sectarian con- 
flicts. 

As to the nature of spiritual values, the real question is: Do they exist? 
Except for some references in Chapter V by Professor Sanders, the book 
gives the impression that values are little more than qualitative aspects of 
empirical experience and do not exist in any fundamental sense. But 
is this really the case? Spiritual values are distinguished not only be- 
cause they are higher in the scale of refinement, but because they have 
their foundation in God and are the kind of virtues he would have men 
realize. 

This means that happiness cannot be the standard of judgment. In- 
stead, the principle which discerns spiritual values is this: Are the goods 
which I am seeking in harmony with the total purpose of my life and the 
total purpose of God? Following such a guide, the achieving of value 
may become an experience of progressively harmonious relation to God, 
in addition to effective control of experience and fulfillment of social 
responsibility. 

This book makes much of finding common ground for agreement on 
what is to be taught. Might we not hope that enough tolerance may be 
achieved and enough basis of agreement found so that the scope of pub- 
lic school studies can give more adequate recognition to the place that our 
religious heritage has in our American civilization? 

At least two commendations are in order. The treatment of the value 
aspects of education is both careful and detailed. Consequently, those 
who criticize the position of these authors should get the full context as a 
basis for their criticisms. Also, the defense of the place of the common 
schools in American life is well taken and should be heard by many peo- 
ple who may not appreciate what the sacrifices of such men as Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard have yielded. 

J. DonALp BUTLER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE Economic ORDER AND RELIGION, by F. H. Knight and T. W. Mer- 
riam. 275 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1945. $3.00. 

There are two large fields of human activities in our civilization which 
claim, and habitually receive, exemption from the moral law: interna- 
tional politics and business. This fact may possibly be attributed to the 
circumstance that both fields were developed and organized outside of 
the influence of the medieval Church, and in opposition to its tenets. 
Whatever the origin of this deficiency may be, it is sufficient to recog- 
nize that those two domains of amorality have been the source of the 
gravest dangers threatening our civilization. No task is more urgent 
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than the achievement of moral order in international and economic ques- 
tions. All attempts to meet those fatal dangers by mechanical or or- 
ganizational devices have come to naught, since these crises spring ulti- 
mately from our incapacity to relate the broad problems of international 
politics and the economic system to the ends of human life. 

This book is one of the daily increasing attempts to achieve clarity in 
the problems of moral and economic order. Its form of presentation is 
original and worthy of imitation. The authors, one an anti-Christian 
liberal (Knight), the other a liberal Christian (Merriam), develop their 
views in two separate essays, preceded by a joint introduction. At the 
close of the book, each author reviews and criticizes his opponent's essay, 
endeavoring to bring the essential differences into the open. 

The debate centers more in the validity of Christianity and its value 
for social problems than in questions of the economic order itself. 
Knight defends a typical liberal point of view, reminiscent of Victorian 
days. He sets up an alternative between religion, and secular ethics, 
declaring himself for “practical social solutions,” and asserting that the 
idea of goodness alone is unable to solve our social difficulties: 


“Acceptance of the theory that universal love will solve all social prob- 
lems inevitably leads in practice to the application of antithetical prin- 
ciples, to the solutions of all problems by force, and specifically to the use 


of force to maintain a fixed class or status system in economic or social 
life. Social life can be neither ruled by nor purified of interests other 
than ‘love’; rather, love itself requires some base in concrete interests, 
which always involve conflict. Hence, the ideal is not merely opposed 
to civilization and progress, but is an impossible one, to be approximated 
only in very small homogeneous groups.” 


To an alleged social policy of quietism which he attributes to Christian- 
ity, he opposes the “purposeful activism” of liberalism, to the gospel of 
love and meekness the right of superior culture and superior persons to 
assert themselves with vigor. True to his humanistic premises, he sees 
as the major social problem the task of creating ideal individuals—and of 
limiting the number of people in relation to resources. 

While Knight puts liberalism in opposition to Christianity, Merriam 
finds a fundamental agreement between these two movements. Mer- 
riam’s idea of liberalism, however, differs from that of Knight, so that 
there is a parallel controversy: Humanism vs. Christianity, and Spen- 
cerian vs. Rooseveltian liberalism. Merriam finds the essence of the 
Christian social gospel in the way of life of the early Christians. From 
their example he derives four major principles: equality, collective re- 
sponsibility, freedom, and universality. These basic values must be 
translated into terms of social and economic order: 
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“Unless it is possible in some degree to embody its ideals in an eco- 
nomic structure, Christianity is not entitled to serious consideration as 
a social ethic, since it would then fail modern man at the point of his 
most serious confusion.” 


He then proceeds to apply the four principles to the American economic 
system, and, after some superficial discussion, emerges with a restatement 
of the New Deal which shows no traces of having been put through the 
acid test of Christian realism. The New Deal may actually be nearer 
to a Christian conception of social order than a laissez-faire system, but 
we can find out about that only by a rigorous process of Christian cri- 
tique, particularly by thorough investigation of the problems of a state- 
directed economy in the light of the Christian knowledge of sin. That 
Merriam fails to do. 

He has valuable things to say, though, on the practical problem of 
what Churches can do to promote the growth of a Christian economic 
doctrine. Among other things, he advocates discussion groups which 
would embrace a cross section of all occupations, meeting under Church 
auspices to develop a common attitude toward economic problems. 

In spite of the refreshing energy and vigor of the authors, their book 
must be classified among the inconsequential attempts to attack a rightly 
conceived question. May this reviewer be pardoned for so sweeping a 
judgment, which would probably be more positive and sympathetic if 
our situation did not so desperately call for strong and creative thought 
which really penetrates the moral chaos of economic life with a reflection 
of the ordo amoris. 

GERHART NIEMEYER 
Oglethorpe University 


St. AUGUSTINE’s EPpIscoPpATE, by W. J. Sparrow Simpson. 144 pp. New 

York, Macmillan, 1945. $2.00. 

This little volume was designed to serve as a sequel to the author's 
monograph on Augustine’s Conversion (1930). Those familiar with that 
admirable treatise or with his other publications dealing with various 
works of the illustrious Bishop of Hippo—“the most brilliant convert to 
the faith of Christendom since St. Paul” (p. xiv)—will do well, if they wish 
to avoid being disappointed when they take up this latest book by Dr. 
Simpson, to adjust their expectations to the more modest dimensions of 
the subtitle—‘A Brief Introduction to his Writings as a Christian.” 

In nineteen chapters, averaging about seven pages in length, the lit- 
erary activity of Augustine from his conversion in 386 to his death in 430 
is reviewed in chronological order, with considerable detail as to the 
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occasion and the purpose of each of the major works or at least the more 
important groups of works, and with enough critical comment to season 
the factual material to the taste of the more serious reader. To be sure, 
the brevity of the treatment is frequently a painfully obvious handicap. 
There is no adequate discussion of even the basic issues involved in the 
controversy between Roman Catholics and Protestants concerning the 
teaching of Augustine. The chapters on The Confessions and The City 
of God are interesting and informative, but one can hardly say that they 
give a satisfactory idea of the historical significance of these extraordinary 
works. Now and then, as in the account of the work On the Holy Trin- 
ity, attention is given to the judgments of some of the standard historians 
of Christian doctrine. But for the most part the author is content to set 
forth the bare essentials of the topics treated and to enrich and enliven 
the succinct expositions with some aptly chosen quotations from the writ- 
ings under review. At the close of many of the chapters there are short 
bibliographical notes, good so far as they go, but making no reference to 
many of the best recent works in French and German. 

Dr. Simpson, it is quite apparent, has more sympathy with the “Catho- 
lic’ than with the “Evangelical” Augustine. The pages devoted to The 
Predestination of the Saints and The Gift of Perseverance contain the 
familiar but quite unjustified accusation that for Augustine God is sheer 
“Omnipotence,” exercising his sovereignty in “arbitrary predestination,” 
to the disparagement of the Church and her means of grace. As to the 
oft-quoted statement by Augustine (p. 112), “I should not believe in the 
Gospel unless the authority of the Catholic Church constrained me,” the 
author adopts the common but quite erroneous view that Augustine 
makes the Scriptures depend for their authority on the Church; a view 
not sanctioned by his practice. There can be little doubt that Calvin's 
interpretation of this passage (Jnstitutio, I, vii, 3) is the correct one. 

The book is well documented and the style, though often loose and 
careless, is never lacking in clearness. A few minor blemishes may be 
mentioned. Strangely enough, the most famous sentence in The Confes- 
stons—““Thou hast made us for Thyself,” etc.—is cited in a badly bungled 
form (p. xiii). The text is faulty to the point of unintelligibility in the 
first paragraph on page 108. Augustine is said to have died in the seven- 
tieth instead of the seventy-sixth year of his age (p. 142). 


FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
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